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Exrraorpinary Taxes TO REDUCE 
DanisuH GoverNMENT Dericir 

The estimate of expenditures for the fiscal year 
of 1934 calls for 427,408,000 kroner, against revenues 
of 337,932,000 kroner. The deficit of 89,500,000 
kroner is expected by the Danish Treasury to be 
reduced to approximately 30,000,000 kroner by ex- 
traordinary taxes. The drawing up of the budget 
estimates has proved exceedingly difficult on ac- 
count of anticipated expenditures for agricultural 
and social relief purposes. 


Poricy or SwepENn’s RiksBANK WITH 
Recarp To Bonn anp Gorp PurRCcHASES 

For the purpose of putting into effect its mone- 
tary program, recently decided upon, the Swedish 
Riksbank has continued its purchase of government 
securities. This policy was responsible for the accu- 
mulation of foreign exchange and gold to the 
amount of almost 900,000,000 kronor. Simultane- 
ously with the large purchases of gold and currency, 
a gradual reduction in the gold value of the Swed- 
ish krona has been taking place. From about 70 per 
cent, during the first quarter of 1932, it fell to 62 
per cent at the beginning of December 1933. It is 
regarded as a fact in Swedish financial circles that 
the purchase of so much gold and currency is a 
deliberate forcing down of the gold value of the 
krona. 


Norwecian Lioyp Bankruptcy 
Makes Diviwenn PayMENT 

While the Norske Lloyd bankruptcy will not be 
finally settled for about a year, a final dividend of 
4 per cent has recently been paid to Norwegian 
creditors, making 64 per cent on the approved 
claims of about 11,500,000 kroner. The American 
claims have been paid in full, according to the 
Scandinavian Shipping Gazette, with a net balance 
of $1,820,000 for transfer in the main assets. Of the 
British claims, 65.5 per cent have been paid, 
amounting to 13,750,000 kroner. 


Unirep Srates Stiver PurcHase 
Pian as SEEN BY New York Bank 

President Roosevelt’s announcement of the gov- 
ernment’s silver purchase plan is commented on by 
the National City Bank of New York as contem- 
plating the purchase of at least 24,421,410 ounces 
annually from the domestic supply of newly mined 
silver over the next four years on terms equivalent 
to 641%, cents an ounce, or slightly more than 20 
cents above the open market price at the time the 
plan was announced. The coinage value of silver 
continues to be $1.29 an ounce, as established by 
law. Under the operation of the plan, half of the 
silver received from the producers will be held in 
the Treasury and cannot be disposed of prior to 


December 31, 1937, except for coining into United 
States money. 


New Tarirr AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
SWEDEN AND PoLanp 

The new commercial agreement signed between 
Sweden and Poland calls for reduced import duties 
on numerous Swedish products sold in Poland, while 
the latter country is granted certain consultative 
and other rights should Sweden increase her present 
duties on various listed articles, or introduce a new 
system of coal importation control. 


NorwecGian Controt Boarp RECEIVES 
CompPpLaint oF Bonus Grant 


In order to prevent price-cutting, which became 
so serious as to practically eliminate all profit to 
the wholesale customers of a Norwegian subsidiary 
of an English firm, the latter adopted a system of 
bonuses payable at the end of the year. These 
bonuses were granted instead of the former whole- 
sale discounts of 121% to 8 per cent. A number of 
manufacturers now complain to the Norwegian 
Control Board that this system of granting bonuses 
works greatly to the disadvantage of the small 
manufacturer, since under the bonus system only 
large wholesale firms could benefit by these sales 
terms. 


Fintanp Apvises Trape-Mark 
REGISTRATION BY AMERICAN Firms 


American firms doing business with Finland are 
advised to register their trade-marks with the Fin- 
nish Patent Office. This is especially advisable, it is 
stated, when the trade-mark is a word or a term not 
a component part of the name of the firm itself, 
since the Paris convention protects trade-marks 
which constitute the whole or part of the name of 
the firm owning the trade-mark. 


DanisH MANUFACTURING FIRM 
Suows IncreEASED EARNINGS 


In spite of the depressed conditions in Danish 
industrial circles during the past year, the C. Schou 
Manufacturing Company showed a surplus of 
almost one million kroner, allowing a 15 per cent 
dividend and a 3 per cent bonus. The employees of 
the company shared in the surplus to the extent of 
114,894 kroner. The reserve fund received 175,000 
kroner. . 

Wor.p’s Monetary Gop Stock 
INADEQUATE, Says FINANCIAL Expert 


According to Professor Gustav Cassel, the well 
known Swedish financial expert, the fall in the level 
of commodity prices was proof that the world 
monetary gold stock had been inadequate to cope 
with the enormously increased demand. This caused 
the value of gold to rise abnormally, and in coun- 
tries that have abandoned the gold standard, says 
Professor Cassel, the price of gold has increased 
with 50 per cent or more. He asserts that a normal 
adequate gold production should correspond to 3 
per cent of the aggregate stock of gold in the world. 
Taking the period 1928-32 as an instance, the in- 
crease of the aggregate gold reserves of the central 
banks and governments was $1,870,000,000, while 
the total output of gold during the same period was 
not more than $1,786,000,000; meaning that the gold 
reserves absorbed not only all the gold produced in 
the world but $84,000,000 more. Professor Cassel 
strongly emphasizes the perils of the entire gold 


standard system brought about by this state of 
affairs. 


Nationat Crry Bank CapiraL 
READJUSTMENT PROPOSED 


In a letter addressed to the shareholders, James 
H. Perkins, on behalf of the board of directors of 
the National City Bank of New York, outlined a 
plan for revising the capital structure of the bank 
in line with President Roosevelt’s general program 
of increasing the banking capital of the country. 
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AMERICAN-SCANDINAVAN 
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The Scandinavian Colleges 
How Are They Facing a Changing W orld? 
By Hanna Astrup LARSEN 


HE COLLEGES built by Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish 
immigrants in the Middle West have filled a place which it 
would be difficult to overestimate. They were pioneer institu- 
tions in more senses than one, for they had their beginning at a time 
when the great new country so recently opened up was still weak in 
cultural agencies of all kinds. Country schools were rudimentary; State 
universities were in their infancy; public libraries were scarce. The 
Scandinavian colleges offered the immigrants books, instruction, and 
a sense of social solidarity. They were democratic in the best sense 
because they belonged to the people by right of effort and sacrifice. 
When we remember that the immigrants came from countries where 
it was yet by no means common for a peasant’s son to attend the univer- 
sity, and where even common schooling was not a matter of course as 
it is now in the Scandinavian countries, we must marvel at their keen 
understanding of the need for higher education. When we remember 
further that they were accustomed to having all these things done for 
them by the government, and that in the new country there was no 
compulsion, but all contributions were voluntary, we do not know 
whom to admire most, the farmers who went down into their pockets 
to build these institutions or the leaders who inspired them to the effort. 
‘l'o the few who can remember pioneer days, and to the many who, like 
the present writer, have heard the account at first hand from the men 
vho made history in those days, it is natural to ask how far the colleges 
‘t this day are fulfilling the hopes of their founders. 
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When the farmers from Sweden, Norway, and Denmark were will- 
ing to make such sacrifices for their colleges they were moved by a two- 
fold impulse, the desire to preserve their religion and the ambition to 
give their children an education. Of the first it is only necessary to say 
here that the colleges have hewn to the line and that all without excep- 
tion announce their program as being “a liberal education on a 
Christian basis.” 

But how have they met the problem of emerging from their racial 
exclusiveness without losing all their special heritage? It was chiefly to 
find an answer to this question that I recently visited a number of the 
colleges in the Middle West. I saw in all eight of them; for two or three 
of the most important I have to take the testimony of others. 

The changes which had been accelerated by the war seemed over- 
whelming. It is obvious, of course, that in the schools attended by young 
people of the second and third, sometimes even of the fourth and fifth, 
generations in this country, English would be the medium of instruction 
and of social intercourse; but I was not prepared to see that the Scan- 
dinavian languages, history, and literature occupied a place so small 
that it sometimes tended toward the vanishing point. In these days, 
when appreciation of the literature of the North has grown steadily 
among Americans not of Scandinavian origin, one would expect this 
interest to be especially keen among people of Scandinavian stock. 

The interest exists. It is shown in many extracurricular activities, 
such as literary societies, declamatory contests, programs featuring 
Northern literature and music. In some of the student societies there is 
even a rule that Scandinavian must be spoken. Both Old Norse and 
modern Scandinavian literature enter into the instruction in English. 
While the Scandinavian courses do not attract so many as might have 
been expected, this can in part be ascribed to practical reasons. In this 
age of competition, when education is regarded more and more from 
the utilitarian viewpoint, the great majority of college students con- 
template the probability of teaching high school for a longer or shorter 
period, and the question of what subjects are required is all-important. 
Pedagogy, business courses, and science are usurping the place of lan- 
guages and history. When only one foreign language is studied, it 
must be one that will be useful in qualifying for a job. During the war, 
when German was under a cloud, the study of French received an 
impetus. Now that German is no longer barred, French is neglected in 
the districts populated by German and Scandinavian settlers. Scandi- 
navian has not yet won its place in the sun of official approval; even 
though a few high schools teach Scandinavian, there are not enough to 
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make a substantial difference. But 
in spite of these handicaps there 
are, in almost all the colleges, men 
and women who are faithfully of- 
fering classes in the Scandinavian 
languages, literature, and history, 
and in general their report is that, 
although these classes are not so 
large as might be wished, they are 
holding their own and even increas- 
ing a little year by year. 

One difficulty is that the colleges 
are tending to become regional in- 
stead of racial. They are still under 
Scandinavian control, usually that 
of some church body, and their fac- 
ulties are almost entirely Scandi- 
navian, but they draw students 
from many racial groups. 

The most striking example of 
this is Augustana College at Rock 
Island, Illinois, which, combined 


ihe Late Professor Jules Mauritzen 
of Augustana College 


COLLEGES 


Dr. G. A. Andreen, President of 
Augustana College 


with the Theological Seminary, is 
the central institution of the great 
Swedish Augustana Synod. This 
college is now in its seventy-third 
vear. The city has grown up around 
it. A boulevard with automobiles 
speeding from both directions di- 
vides the campus in two. The 
college has become largely a city 
institution, drawing its students 
from the four neighboring cities: 
Rock Island, Moline, East Moline, 
and Davenport. It is estimated that 
only about 50 per cent of the stu- 
dents are of Swedish stock; of the 
other 50 a large number are Ger- 
mans. A splendid fireproof library, 
the Denkman Memorial Library, 
donated by a German family, is 
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a fine testimony to the place the college has won for itself in the non- 
Swedish part of the community. 

The faculty at Augustana is almost entirely Swedish in origin, and 
although Swedish is not required, it is offered on a par with other for- 
eign languages. Interest in Swedish is manifested in many ways; 
important archives of Scandinavian- American history are found in the 
college; the Denkman Memorial Library already has a considerable 
collection of Swedish literature and its program calls for building up 
a Swedish library far beyond what is required for the class work in the 
college. Augustana is thus in a fair way to become a center for the 
study of Swedish in the Middle West. Much credit for this must be 
given the late Professor Jules Mauritzen who was himself a lover of 
Swedish poetry and had the faculty of inspiring others with the 
same love. 

The most purely Swedish student body in America is no doubt that 
at Gustavus Adolphus College in St. Peter, Minnesota, not far from 
the Twin Cities. One cannot face an audience of students in the chapel 
without being conscious 
of the prevalent fair and 
sturdy type which speaks 
of Swedish origin. Nev- 
ertheless most of the stu- 
dents who come to the 
college do not know how 
to speak Swedish, but 
the strongly Swedish 
background may help 
them to learn to speak it 
fairly well after a year 
or two. It is claimed that 
interest in the Swedish 
classes is not waning but 
rather on the increase. A 
very popular feature is 
the “Sing” in which 
Swedish visor and hymns 
are sung. 

Bethany College in 
Lindsborg, Kansas, oc- 
cupies a place that is 


unique. Started through The Old Main at Augustana College, Rock Island 
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The Auditorium at Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minnesota 


the efforts of one man, the local pastor, the Rev. Carl Swenson, who 
met his first students in the sacristy of the church, it has grown into a 
full college which conferred its first bachelor degrees in 1891. From the 
very beginning, Swenson, who was the first president of the school, laid 
great stress on instruction in music, and Bethany has known how to 
bring music to the people. The famous Messiah Chorus of five hundred, 
under the direction of Hagbart Brase, draws its membership from the 
college, the town of Lindsborg, and the surrounding country. For the 
concerts given each year in Holy Week people drive in hundreds of 
miles, and audiences of between seven and eight thousand are often 
assembled, although the population of Lindsborg itself is less than two 
thousand. Formerly the building in which the concerts were given was 
very primitive, but now there is a fine new auditorium, ground for 
which was broken by Prince Wilhelm, whose enthusiastic account of his 
visit to Lindsborg appeared in the AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
for February 1928. Many of the world’s most famous singers have 
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appeared in the old hall, 
and it might happen that 
the visiting prima donna 
would be surprised to 
find herself not only 
looking down into the 
faces of Kansas farmers, 
but out through the win- 
dows on fields of corn 
and wheat. But if she 
were to give less than 
her best, she would soon 
become conscious that 
the farmers around 
Lindsborg know the dif- 
ference. 

Hardly less famous 
than the music depart- 
ment is the art depart- 
ment under the leader- 
ship of Birger Sandzén, 
an artist of more than 
national reputation, 
whose lithographs and 
paintings are not only 
hung in important gal- 
leries but have found a 
place in the homes of Kansas farmers. His work is dealt with in a sep- 
arate article. 


Bethany has transplanted to the monotonous prairies and bleak little 
towns of Kansas something of the finest essence of Swedish tradition, 
the love of beauty, a certain opulence in things of the spirit, and a dis- 
position to take art seriously. It finds no discrepancy between homely 
work and cultivation of what is finest in art and music. Only 35 per 
cent of the students at Bethany claim a Swedish origin, and the college 
has given up its former policy of making the study of Swedish compul- 
sory for these students. Courses in the language are offered as electives 
and are sometimes taken even by students not of Swedish descent. 

The three Swedish colleges I have mentioned, as also Upsala College 
in New Jersey, are all controlled by the Lutheran Augustana Synod. 


See ee 


ee g e 


The Portico of Caroline Hall at North Park 
College, Chicago 
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Presser Hall, the Auditorium at Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas, Completed in 

1930 at a Cost of $235,000. In This Hall, the Choral Organization of the College Will 

Give Its One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Rendition of Handel’s “Messiah” on March 25. 
The Chorus Is Fifty-three Years Old 


In Chicago there is an institution built by the Mission Friends, called 
North Park College. It has been described as “the lengthened shadow 
of one man,” Dr. David Nyvall, a noted writer on theological subjects, 
who was its president for twenty-five years and is still its president 
emeritus. At first a combination of theological seminary and academy, 
North Park has now a thriving junior college. It is more completely 
Americanized than most of the other schools, tending to become 
regional in character and drawing its students from various racial 
groups in and about Chicago. An ambitious program of new building 
has been started with the attractive women’s building, Caroline Hall, 
in American Colonial style. 

The oldest of the Norwegian colleges is Luther College in Decorah, 
Iowa. The imposing Old Main, which once housed all the activities of 
the school, was built during the Civil War. The college in former days 
was strongly marked by the personality of its first president, Professor 
Laur. Larsen, the centenary of whose birth was celebrated at the last 
homecoming of the College, October 14. He held firmly to the original 
purpose of the college, which was to give future pastors that classical 
education without which the leaders of the Norwegian church could not 
imagine any well equipped clergyman. It had, therefore, only one 
course, containing much Latin and Greek, and even compulsory 
Hebrew. There was about the school a certain austerity, by no means 
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gloom. Plain living and high think- 
ing was held up as the ideal, and 
extreme economy in all material 
things was cheerfully practised. 
Professor Larsen in his early years 
in this country sympathized with 
the laymen of the church in their 
desire for a quick transition to 
English. (The pastors were more 
conservative.) But after a few 
vears’ experience he came to the 
conclusion that, although the rank 
and file of the Norwegian immi- 
grants showed “a _ praiseworthy 
zeal” in learning English, it would 
be a long time before they became 
“capable of understanding a seri- 
ous article or a sermon in English.” 
Professor Knut Gjerset of Luther He might well have added that the 
College, Decorah first generation would never be- 
come capable of it. For this reason 

Norwegian was long retained as the official language of the school. 
Few if any of the Scandinavian colleges have undergone a more 
complete metamorphosis than Luther. Not only Norwegian, but 
Latin and Greek have been pushed to the wall. Other courses have 
been introduced, laying stress on the practical; and finally coeducation 
became a fact last year—against the wishes of the alumni who wanted 
to preserve the old character of the school. While formerly the students 
almost without exception were Norwegian, the percentage of those 
claiming a Norwegian ancestry is now only sixty-four. Mingled with 
these are a few of mixed Norwegian descent and a number listed as 
English, Irish, German, French, Welsh, even a few Bohemian and 
Russian. The old scholastic standing of the college is evident in a 
library unusually large and well equipped for so small a college, which 
was largely built up by the late Professor Chr. Naeseth, and is now 
housed in the Koren Library. Among the present members of the fac- 
ulty must be mentioned Professor Knut Gjerset, whose History of the 
Norwegian People is a standard work, and who every year offers a 
course in Norwegian history taught in English. Luther College at 
present is in a transition stage in more ways than one. The old purpose 


of preparing for the study of theology is no longer paramount, and the 
new policy is yet to be developed. 
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In contrast to Luther, St. Olaf College in Northfield, Minnesota, 
was not founded to prepare for the ministry, but to give the children 
of immigrants a liberal education. It was started in 1874, largely 
through the efforts of a pioneer pastor, the Rev. B. J. Muus. It was 
from the beginning coeducational and was broader in its plan than the 
older college in Decorah. At first an academy and supported locally, it 
grew into a college, and is now one of the senior colleges of the Norwe- 
gian Lutheran Church. With its thousand students, a few years ago, 
St. Olaf was, I believe, the largest of the Scandinavian-American 
colleges. It is especially strong in its musical department, and the 
St. Olaf Choir is famous not only here but in Europe. 

St. Olaf College is as strongly Norwegian as the neighboring 
Gustavus Adolphus College is Swedish, although, of course, some other 
racial elements enter into both. When St. Olaf has dealt rather vigor- 
ously with the problem of Norwegian instruction, it may be due in part 
to its comparatively homogeneous racial character, in part to the 
influence of O. KE. R6élvaag, who, until shortly before his death, was 
head of the Norwegian department and who, in addition to the prestige 
of his literary fame, was a singularly stimulating teacher. The college 
has required all students of Norwegian extraction to take at least one 
year of the language. Recently it has been made optional whether the 


students wish to study the Norwegian language, or Norwegian history, 


i¢ Old Main of Luther College in Decorah, Iowa, a Stately Red Brick Building 
Erected During the Civil War 
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or a course on Norwegian masterpieces in English. The number of 
those who elected the language course this year was 166, and many took 
both the language and one of the other courses. 

The Norwegian Church is almost too well dowered with colleges. In 
addition to the two older institutions in Decorah and Northfield respec- 
tively, there is the younger, but apparently very successful, Concordia 
College in Moorhead, Minnesota, which serves the large settlements of 
more recent Norwegian immigrants in the great Northwest. Still 
newer in its present location, though of old antecedents, is Augustana 
College in Sioux Falls, which draws on German as well as Scandina- 
vian Lutherans in that section. With between seven and eight hundred 
students, it justifies its place as a regional college. 

The Danish settlers, much fewer in number than the Swedish and 
Norwegian, have not been able to build up such large institutions. They 
have, however, one full-fledged college, Dana, in Blair, Nebraska. 
There was something singularly pleasant about this little college, when 
I saw it on a sunny October day. Though open to the wind-swept 


The Gymnasium at St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota 
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At Dana College, Blair, Nebraska, the Founder of the School, the Rev. A. M. 
Andersen, Is Planting a Tree in the New Gardens. The Men’s Dormitory Is 
in the Background 


prairies, it looked down on a mellowed little town with broad shade 
trees, and at its back was a new planting which will soon be an attrac- 
tive park. With Danish thrift the college had managed, by practical 
economies and self-help in the housekeeping departments, to cut the 
expenses of the students to the lowest amount compatible with com- 
fortable living. In this manner it met the hard times among the farmers. 
In addition to being a college on the usual American plan, Dana offers 
courses more resembling those of the Danish Folk High Schools, with 
no grades, credits, or compulsory attendance. Among the courses we 
note such practical studies as bookkeeping for the farmer, English 
designed for the recent immigrant, besides English history, Danish, 
and music appreciation. 

If Dana is an American college incorporating some of the Danish 
Folk High School features, Pleasant View College in Des Moines, 
Iowa, is a little bit of transplanted Denmark. It belongs to the Grundt- 
vigian branch of the Danish Church in America, and is modeled on the 
principles of the Danish Folk High School. Students and faculty mem- 
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bers live together as one big family—and very pleasantly it seemed to 
the visitor. ‘To keep the group homogeneous, the policy of the school is 
not to encourage the enrolment of non-Scandinavians. Norwegians and 
Swedes are welcomed, though, of course, the bulk of the students are 
Danes. In order not to spoil that intimacy which is the most marked 
characteristic of the school, there is no effort made to draw a large num- 
ber of students. Between eighty and one hundred is considered ideal. 

Pleasant View College was founded under the direction of Grundt- 
vig’s son, the Rev. F. L. Grundtvig, who was then pastor in Clinton, 
Iowa. It was opened in 1899. Danish is still the official language of the 
school, although of course English is more and more generally used, 
both in classes and in social intercourse. There was a well worn Danish 
library, however, and every class began and ended with a Danish song. 
It was said that some of the students knew as many as two or three 
hundred of these songs, words and melody, by heart. Surely a heritage 
not to be scorned when the time comes for casting up accounts of what 
the immigrant groups have contributed to American life! 

* * * 

However much we may regret the passing of individuality in the 
general standardization, it is obvious that the process of assimilation 
must go on. What we may wish for the colleges is that they do not 
altogether lose the personal stamp given them by their founders. The 
impulse of youth makes for uniformity always. It is for the older and 
more sophisticated to insist on differentiation. 

For the communities which they serve, we may wish that the Scan- 
dinavian- American colleges should become in the future not less, but 
more, the channels of Scandinavian culture in American life. Nor is 
this a mere futile wish. As memories of the homeland fade, there will 
no longer be that instinctive resistance of the young people against the 
grip of something alien. As they become completely Americanized, 
they will no longer be afraid of being thought foreign. But then the 
way is cleared for an intellectual approach to the treasures of Northern 
- culture, and as English is everywhere dominant it will be possible for 
the different Scandinavian racial groups to share these interests with 
one another and with their fellow-Americans of other races. 
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An Art Center in Lindsborg 


By ALLISON CHANDLER 


IRGER SANDZEN became affiliated with Bethany College, Linds- 

borg, in 1894, as the head of its art department, a position he has 

held to the present day. Although his teaching efforts have been 

concentrated in his home town institution, Sandzén has found occasion 

to hold classes in various other Western institutions during the summer 

seasons. He has thus to an unusual 

degree set his stamp upon the art 

of that whole section of the coun- 

try. His work has been rewarded 

with many prizes, but of more sig- 

nificance than awards of honor is 

the hanging of his work in many 

of the leading art galleries of the 

world. Birger Sandzén is repre- 

sented in the Library of Congress, 

the New York Public Library, the 

Brooklyn Museum, the Yale Art 

Museum, the Art Institute of Chi- 

cago, the Art Museums of Santa 

Fe and Los Angeles, the National 

Museum of Stockholm, the Art 

Museum of Gothenburg, the Lund 

Museum, the National Graphic 

Collection of France, Bibliotheque 

Birger Sandzén, Head of the Art De- Nationale, the British Museum, 

partment in Bethany College,Lindsborg and in many other art collections. 

Carl Milles, who is a personal 

friend of Birger Sandzén and who has visited the Lindsborg artist 

twice, considers his Kansas friend one of the greatest living landscape 

painters, as revealed in a statement to the Swedish press after Milles’s 
visit to the United States in 1930. 

The great West has given Sandzén the inspiration for his countless 
creative works in oils, water colors, etching, lithography, and wood 
engraving. The Rockies have been brushed on his canvases time and 
again, while the Smoky River which flows almost by the artist’s very 
door has given rise to some of the most remarkable river scenes in the 
field of American art. Pioneer homesteads and bits of prairie foliage 
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Birger Sandzén’s Studio 


have furnished the subjects for his more famous wood engravings. 
Sandzén is distinctly a Western artist, and his creations reflect the 
broad and bold, daring, and colorful spirit of the West. 

A couple of years ago Sandzén moved into a large new studio-gallery 
which for the first time gave him room to display his art treasures col- 
lected in many countries. The building itself is striking with its walls 
stuccoed in warm yellow contrasting with the green and white trim- 
mings of the huge French doors and window panels. Beaten copper 
lanterns lend an old world decorative touch to the exterior. | 

Among the art treasures in the studio, one is first struck by the 
Indian weavings of daring color combinations as found in the large 
Navajo rugs purchased by the painter from inmates of the New Mexico 
reservations. Attention is soon arrested by several huge crimson water 
jars from the North Carolina pottery studios. California is represented 
by a very fine hammered copper bowl, product of Harry Dixon of San 
Francisco. A rare antique Russian copper kettle forms one of the 
particular delights of Sandzén among his metal art pieces. Wood 
engravings from the knife of the famous Carl Hallsthammar of Chi- 
cago have been given a prominent place in the long gallery. 
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Of the entire Sandzén collection as now arranged in the studio, the 
Orient has cast its spell over the most entrancing portion of the groups. 
A Japanese temple bell of a most lovely enduring tone is promptly 
demonstrated by the artist to all friends entering the gallery, while a 
huge Chinese Buddhist shrine featuring Oriental woods and hammered 
brass has been set up in a commanding position in the large room. 

Undoubtedly the treasure of most intrinsic value in the collection is 
the group of large Chinese paintings, nearly fifty in all, which have 
come into Sandzén’s possession through the efforts of his friend, Corden 
Matzene of India. These large water color works of Chinese art are 
between one hundred and fifty and five hundred years of age, many of 
them dating back to the Sung dynasty. The paintings retain their 
original color in a marvelous way, and Mr. Sandzén explains that the 
pigments have all been manufactured from semiprecious crushed stones 
mixed with an Oriental liquid preparation. 


Swedenborg 


By CiarENCE Epwin FLtynNN 


Published at great expense of time and gold, 
To bear his message to the minds of men, 
The story that he felt must needs be told. 
So deep was the compulsion on his soul, 
That soul that felt the rarer atmosphere 
Of other worlds, where other thoughts control, 
Yet dwelt securely in its temple here. 


Ge E, forty volumes thundered from his pen, 


And yet it took not forty books to tell 

His story. Simple was the tale, and brief, 

A message his own life proclaimed as well 
As could be done, and set in clear relief— 
Whatever happens in this world of breath 
Is for eternity. There is no death. 





Sigtuna 


A Modern S piritual Center 
By Marta LinpevIst 


HE GREAT institution known as the Sigtuna Stiftelse is no 
isolated phenomenon in the social and spiritual life of twentieth 
century Sweden. It grew up as an organic part of a renaissance 

within the church which was beyond comparison the most remarkable 
religious movement in Sweden during the first decade of the century. 
This in turn can be traced to what may be called a revival in the circles 
of Christian university students, which took place right after the turn of 
the century. One of the most remarkable developments in this revival 
yas the so-called Crusades. A flock of young students from the various 
departments of the university, chiefly, of course, from the department 
of theology, went forth two and two, as formerly the disciples of Jesus, 
over the whole land for three successive summers, preaching to more 
than seven hundred assemblies, no new doctrine, but the old and ever 
new gospel, presented in the light of that new zeal for the people and 
the church of Sweden, with which present-day conditions and—why 
hesitate at the word ?—the revelation granted them, had inspired them. 

Many things have happened since the historic years which witnessed 
this flowering time of the Young Church. Much has withered away. 
Many faithful workers have gone to their rest. Most of all the age has 
changed, the general outlook on life has become another, generally 
harder, more pagan, more materialistic than of old. Nevertheless many 
of the seeds that were scattered so prodigally during the jubilant days 
of the Young Church, have sprouted and grown and now live their 
own life, with roots in that significant epoch which I have just described. 
Among these growths we may count the various widely branching 
Church activities outside of the regular services and the conventional 
charities—such as the Young People’s movements and the work of 
Christian education. Among these we may count also the Sigtuna 
Stiftelse. 

The original purpose of the Stiftelse was to provide headquarters for 
the workers and friends of the Young Church movement, a place where 
they could meet for conference, discussion, friendly association, and 
rest. But the idea grew and widened into a vision of large dimensious. 
It finally became nothing less than a great institution of Christian cu!- 
ture, including a folk high school, a humanistic gymnasium, a library, a 
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hospice, with assembly rooms and chapel. The whole was to be a Chris- 
tian hearthstone, a focus of Christian intellectual and social interests, 
on Lutheran ground. 

Something happened to this vision which is not usual in visions: it 
was translated into reality, and what is more this reality still exists, 
grows, and expands without sign of weakening. As a center of Chris- 
tian forces and ideas, as a point of 
departure for a multitude of vital 
and significant impulses in the 
field of Christian intellectual life, 
as a neutral meeting place for 
representatives of different and 
sometimes clashing tendencies, 
and finally as a place of spiritual 
recreation, rest, and study, the 
Sigtuna Stiftelse has no equal in 
Sweden nor, so far as I know, in 
any other country, though of 
course it would be possible to 
mention places and institutions 
which fulfil one or more of the 
many functions that are united at 
Sigtuna. 

The people of Sweden have in 
recent years lived through some 
of the most difficult times they 
have ever experienced, and during 
these years the Sigtuna Stiftelse 
has been a fountain of spiritual 
strength. It would be impossible aa 
tomeasure the religious influences nee 
which have gone out from it into 
the community. Speaking from a purely Christian point of view, the 
Sigtuna Stiftelse has been a great gift of God to the people of 
Sweden. 

The man who has been the visible instrument in the giving of this 
gift is the rector of the Sigtuna Stiftelse, Dr. Manfred Bjérkquist. He 
has been the very soul of the undertaking, its creator and sustainer. 
Lifted high above parties and classes, with a marvelous faculty for 
fusing different elements through the power of his authoritative per- 
sonality, the purity of his purpose, and the igniting fire of his will. 
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A Colonnade at Sigtuna 


Manfred Bjérkquist must be mentioned next after Nathan Sdéderblom 
among the not too numerous spiritual leaders of Sweden during the 
early decades of the twentieth century. The archepiscopal residence at 
Uppsala during sixteen unforgettable years of Sdoderblom’s incum- 
bency and the “Castle” of the Sigtuna Stiftelse under the leadership 
of Manfred Bjérkquist, have both seen a startlingly motley procession 
of the most varied human types passing in through their portals, and in 
both places arms have been opened with the same welcoming heartiness 
and with the same sovereign will to understand. It was no accident that 
Uppsala’s ecumenical leader, Nathan Sodderblom, three times con- 
ducted dedicatory services in Manfred Bjérkquist’s ecumenical creation 
at Sigtuna. He laid its cornerstone in 1916; he dedicated its chapel in 
1918, and its Humanistic Institute in 1927. 

One thing should be stated here. The openness of mind and heart 
which exists at Sigtuna should not be confused with the limp modern 
spinelessness called tolerance. Immutable faithfulness toward the 
Christian principles for which the Stiftelse stands is combined with 
sympathy and chivalrous frankness, ready to meet other viewpoints 
and opinions in order to know and appreciate the best in them, and 
ready to work together as far as possible for those ideal values on which 
the to be or not to be of our civilization depends. The words of Profes- 
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The Rose Court and Fountain 


sor Hans Larsson about the leader of the Sigtuna Stiftelse deserve to 
be quoted: “Surely Manfred Bjérkquist has chosen the right way: a 
never failing understanding and a never yielding firmness.” 

Future historians of the Swedish Church will hardly fail, in deserib- 
ing the Student Crusades of which I have spoken, to stress the romanti- 
cism that colored them. This romantic element is present also in the 
Sigtuna Stiftelse, as was to be expected in view of its close connection 
with the Young Church movement. It appears both in the external 
form of the Sigtuna Stiftelse and in the life within its walls, but it is 
not only a reminiscence of the origin of the Stiftelse, it is also a deliber- 
ate policy, indeed a stroke of genius, showing great wisdom in dealing 
with human nature as well as artistic sense of fitness. The buildings of 
the Stiftelse are a poem in stone—if this well worn expression may be 
permitted—to which both knightly romance and southern picturesque- 
ness have afforded contributions. The austere rectangular tower which 
dominates the entire building, lying like an eagle’s nest on its hilltop, 
imparts to the setting a strong element of the medieval, but when we 
have reached the “Castle,” as the students in the Folk High School like 
to call the building, we find the old-fashioned austerity softened by the 
melting charm of a rose court. This enclosure is bounded on three sides 
by the walls of the buildings and on the third by an arcade through 
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which we can look down on a lower court and beyond that over the bil- 
lowing landscape and the glittering Lake Milar in the background. 
The rose court is a copy of southern cloister arcades, and in summer, 
when the roses are in bloom, the fountain plays in the sunlight, and the 
wild vine covers with verdure its sun-scorched walls, it is a sight to 
gladden the eye and refresh the mind. Within the house the furnishings 
and decorations have been managed in a style which cleverly combines 
certain archaic tendencies with modern comfort. By means of dull sur- 
faces, restful straight lines, soft but warm colors, and well adjusted 
lights, there has been produced a very individual effect which stands 
outside the changing fashions and is timeless in its appeal to old and 
young alike. In the guest house, or hospice, there is no hotel-like uni- 
formity. Every room is named after an historic person, such as Saint 
Francis, Saint Birgitta, Luther, Linné, Geijer, or Wikner, and the 
furnishings suggest in some way the person whose name the room bears. 

The students in the Folk High School are lodged in simple but home- 
like quarters. The dining room has the air of a refectory, and the 
assembly room bears the eloquent name, the Hall of Knights. The 
library is a high room in the large, square main tower. Above it is a study 
room, which in its furnishings gives somehow the impression of a 
monk’s cell, and has a fascinating view over the city and surrounding 
landscape. Finally we must mention the very heart of the institution, 
the chapel, finely expressive with its white walls, its noble vaulting, and 
its crucifix on the altar which every day throughout the year is decked 
with flowers. 

Such then is the setting of the work and recreation at the Sigtuna 
Stiftelse as it appears when we enter within the walls—‘“And those who 
labor within the walls have become more and more conscious of what 
an intimate help the very spirit of the walls themselves can be when it 
is related to the spirit of the work,” writes Manfred Bjérkquist in an 
account of the Stiftelse. 

Outside the walls is a larger environment which is also significant. 
There is the town of Sigtuna, now one of the smallest in the realm of 
Sweden, an idyllic little place with Lilliputian houses and neat flower- 
beds along the narrow streets which are not even furnished with ordi- 
nary paving. But this little plaything of a city has proud traditions. Its 
history goes back to the eleventh century, and during the early conflict 
between paganism and Christianity Sigtuna was the high-seat of the 
new religion in the realm. Its beautiful old Mary’s Church, and its 
ancient church ruins abundantly testify to the part it played. Further- 
more, the whole region was once the scene of the earliest civilization in 
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The Birgitta Room in the Hospice 


Sweden. One can scarcely stick a spade in the ground without striking 


relics of the past, coins, tools, household utensils, and the like. From the 
windows of the Sigtuna Stiftelse we can conjure up the entire history 
of Sweden. We see graves from antiquity, temples from the Middle 
Ages, and mementos of modern civilization in the form of institutions 
of learning raised on the five hills of the town. Surely there is a vital 
influence emanating from these scenes impregnated with tradition, not 
stiffened in the ghostly grip of the past, but living in the midst of a 
normal present day development based on the past and full of hope for 
the future. 

These are the surroundings in which the Sigtuna Stiftelse receives 
those who come to it, whether they be young people to be trained and 
schooled for life, or older persons seeking rest and recreation or the 
opportunity to discuss their problems. Life within the Stiftelse faith- 
fully follows the rhythm of the year as marked by the great church 
festivals. The working year begins in the latter half of October when 
the pupils in the Folk High School gather for the winter term. Novem- 
ber 6 is sacred to the memory of Gustavus Adolphus. At Hallowe’en 
there is a young people’s festival. A pitch-black morning in December 
ushers in St. Lucia Day, when the Lucia brides, wearing crowns set 
with candles, make the rounds of the Stiftelse and the neighboring 
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houses and distribute gifts as they go, singing their Christmas hymns. 
In the evening there is a social gathering, and at the evening prayer 
which follows it, the Lucia brides sit in the front seats, their lighted 
crowns on their heads. Christmas passes quietly. All strangers are gone, 
and only the house-folk of the Stiftelse itself assemble to commemorate 
the birth of Christ. But on New Year’s night almost the whole town of 


The Main Tower Seen from the Rose Court 


Sigtuna is gathered under 
the hospitable roof of the 
Stiftelse to await the stroke 
of midnight in the chapel. 
After Twelfth Night the 
pupils in the Folk High 
School come back to take up 
their work again, and the 
guest house is filled. So the 
weeks pass until Easter 
brings the most opulent fes- 
tival within the walls of the 
Stiftelse: the beautiful mu- 
sical service in the chapel on 
Maundy Thursday, the si- 


~ lent Good Friday, Easter 


Eve which according to old 
Swedish custom is given 
over to a pleasant social eve- 
ning, and finally the culmi- 
nation on Easter Day with 
a full program of speeches 
and music. At Easter time 
the winter term of the Folk 
High School is ended, and 
about April 20 the summer 
term begins. Walpurgis 


Night is celebrated with bonfires and Whitsun with music and lectures. 
On St. John’s Day the Stiftelse is filled with former Folk High School 
students who gather for the great Midsummer Eve festival, when they 
raise the Maypole and dance folk dances on the playground by the lake. 
The summer passes with meetings and conferences of all kinds. 
Autumn comes with the great Harvest Home in October—for the 
Stiftelse is a landowner and runs a large farm. When the harvest ‘s 
gathered, the new working year begins again. 
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On the hill nearest to that crowned by the Folk High School and 
hospice lies the Humanistic Institute. The idea of this gymnasium 
along Christian and humanistic lines, was a link in the original plan of 
the Stiftelse, but some time passed before it could be realized. It was 
ten years after the dedication of the Folk High School when the first 
building of the Humanistic Institute stood ready to receive its students. 
Later have been added the 
students’ home and a ZyM- ap 
nasium, stately white build- . pk ae » 
ings grouped around the oe oe Mf 
main building with its an- | “evan 
tique facade, which Arch- ~~ ge? 
bishop Séderblom in his bril- 
liant speech at the dedication 
called “the Greek face of the 
Institute.” The Archbishop 
emphasized the importance 
of ancient classical studies 
in our civilization. The basic 
idea of the Institute, as for- 
mulated in its program, was 
to lay special stress on the 
ancient classics with room 
for a practical humanistic 
course paying particular at- 
tention to history. The em- 
phasis throughout is to be 
on the human race itself, its 
most distinctive epochs, its 
problems, with special refer- 
ence to religious develop- 
ment. The Greek Portico of the Humanistic Institute 

Not least important in the 
activities of the’ Sigtuna Stiftelse are the numerous meetings and 
conferences which take place there. They are an outgrowth of Manfred 
Bjorkquist’s modern conception of the Church: if people do not come 
to the Church, the Church must come to the people, meet them on their 
own ground and in their own interests and work in an attempt to draw 
them into a more idealistic conception of life by giving them a wider 
outlook and a perspective of eternity. Through the Sigtuna Stiftelse 
the small town has become a veritable Swedish Geneva. There are reg- 
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ularly recurring meetings, such as those of “workers with hand and 
brain.” These include first discussions between laborers and university 
men, then between the latter and the employers of labor, and finally of 
all three groups together. The Christian Students’ Union regularly 
holds its annual meeting of delegates at the Stiftelse. Other meetings 
of independent groups include teachers, charity workers, housewives, 
temperance societies, scout leaders, and those interested in adult educa- 
tion. At Sigtuna have been held also important conferences on Church 
policies, a meeting of Scandinavian bishops, get-together conferences 
which attempt to bring the established Church and the free Churches 
in closer contact. The vigorous educational movement on a Christian 
basis, which is so pronounced in the Swedish Church today, has a nat- 
ural home at the Sigtuna Stiftelse. This motley mixture of interests 
and activities, which can only in part be enumerated here, bears abun- 
dant witness to the manner in which the Sigtuna Stiftelse has taken to 
heart the Apostle’s words of being all things to all men. 

But the Stiftelse is not looking for any personal triumph. Its small 
circle of faithful workers which by strange good fortune has remained 
unbroken around the leader is striving toward a higher goal. No sta- 
tistics could measure the values for life and eternity which have been 


created and fostered in the Sigtuna Stiftelse during the sixteen years 
of its existence or the debt of gratitude which the people of Sweden owe 
to this inspired and inspiring influence. The Sigtuna Stiftelse, a crea- 
tion of dream and purpose, has to many become what its leaders from 
the inception hoped and humbly believed: God’s thought made real 
among the people and the Church of Sweden. 
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Commander Riiser-Larsen Taking Possession of Enderby Land for Norway, 
December 22, 1929 


Norwegians in the Antarctic 


By BsarnE AAGAARD 


S EARLY as the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries adven- 

turers, philosophers, navigators, and geographers dreamed of 

and mapped out an enormous imaginary Antarctic continent 
—Terra Australis Incognita—which at one time was supposed to 
stretch from Cape Horn to New Guinea north of Australia and thence 
back to Tierra del Fuego. The great British navigator James Cook 
put an end to these dreams by his Antarctic cruise in the years 1772 
to 1775. 

Since the time of James Cook many important discoveries have been 
made in the Far South, but despite the numerous expeditions that have 
been sent southward, not least in the present century, public interest 
in Antarctic matters has until quite recently been very slight. If even 
afew years ago you had asked your friends how many continents there 
were, most of them would have forgotten Antarctica. And yet this 
continent, which was discovered by the British sealer John Biscoe in 
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1831, and first recognized as a continent by the United States naval 
officer Charles Wilkes in 1840, may prove to be about one and a half 
times as large as Europe, or as large as the continental parts of Canada 
and the United States combined. 

In the opening up of the Antarctic by water, on land, and in the air 
Norwegians have borne an honorable part. 

It is true that, before they made their first appearance, French, 
British, Russian, American, and German navigators and scientists had 
already for a hundred and fifty years been making valuable discoveries 
in the Far South, but once the Norwegians had entered the field, they 
demonstrated that they had come to stay, and within the last forty 
years they have done more to exploit and explore the icy waters around 
Antarctica than all other nations combined. 

Up to 1930 the whole stretch of land from Weddell Sea eastward to 
Ross Sea had only been sighted in a few places, and it was not known 
whether these spots were connected one with the other. Now we know 
from the discoveries of the Norwegian, Hjalmar Riiser-Larsen, and 
the Australian, Sir Douglas Mawson, that this coast forms one long 
continuous line extending more than half way around the Antarctic 
Continent. Names such as Crown Princess Martha Land, Princess 
Ragnhild Land, Queen Maud Land, Lars Christensen Land, and 
Princess Astrid Land bear witness to the part borne by Norwegians 
in the discovery and charting of 
these thousands of kilometers of 
coast line. 

It should be remembered also 
that, in addition to the expeditions 
sailing under the Norwegian flag, 
those flying the British, American, 
and other flags have employed N or- 
wegians in responsible positions; 
and more than half the ships en- 
gaged in Antarctic exploration in 
recent years have been Norwegian- 
built sealers and whalers. 

Before airplanes began to take 
the place of dog teams and sledges 
a few years ago, the methods of 
Fridtjof Nansen, instituted and 
tried in the Arctic regions, formed 
the solid basis on which Antarctic 
explorers had to build their plans. Captain C. A. Larsen 
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Those who departed from these tried methods found that great suffer- 
ing and heavy death tolls were the result. The most signal instance of 
this is the ill-fated expedition of Robert F’. Scott, who, using ponies 
and automobiles, lost in the race with Amundsen for the South Pole, 
the latter using the time-honored Norwegian methods. 


The Whalers 


In addition to their extensive and important discoveries, the N orwe- 
gians have started a whaling activity in the Antarctic which in magni- 
tude eclipses that of any other region or period in the whole history of 
whaling, not excepting the great spermaceti era when hundreds of 
American whalers went “round the world and back again” in search 
of the valuable cachalot. 

Whaling and exploration have been inseparably connected, and both 
owe a great debt to the enterprising family of shipping and whaling 
men, the Christensens of Sandefjord, a small town on the Oslo fjord 
which has become the center of Norwegian whaling. It was Kom- 
mandor Chr. Christensen, who, in 1892, dispatched the first Norwegian 
ship to Antarctic waters. Through his Scotch business connections he 
had heard of great schools of Greenland whales down there, and his 
imagination was fired with visions of the profit to be gained. The 
Norwegians had for some time past been carrying on great whaling 
activities in the Arctic. They had the skilled men as well as the ships 
and implements, but no Norwegian had as yet thought of sending a 
whaler the immense distance to southern waters. Christensen said: 
Why not? 

He selected the Jason, a small but sturdy wooden vessel which on 
one of its sealing expeditions to the Arctic had been entrusted with 
carrying Fridtjof Nansen and his companions to the east coast of 
Greenland preparatory to their starting out on their famous trip 
across the Ice Cap. As master of this ship he engaged Captain Carl 
Anton Larsen, a man who was not only an experienced and remark- 
ably skilled navigator, but who could in many ways qualify as an 
explorer. Though he lacked theoretic knowledge, his practical sense 
and his interest in everything between heaven and earth did a great 
deal to advance our knowledge of the Antarctic. The Scotch explorer 
William S. Bruce, who fraternized with Larsen during the first south- 
ern trip of the Jason, said of him that something of the spirit of Nansen 
seemed to have entered this plain skipper who, though he was com- 
manding a commercial venture, would have been worthy to lead a 
great scientific expedition. 
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It was an adventurous trip on which the Norwegians saw many new 
and strange birds and animals, and gained experience of the southern 
ice, but the commercial results were not brilliant. No Greenland whales 
were seen, and the Jason was not fitted for catching the numerous blue-, 
fin-, and hump-back whales observed. Though the ship came home 
loaded with sealskins, it was not enough to pay for the expense of so 
long a trip. The Argonauts brought home no golden fleece. 

It was not easy to induce anyone to risk money on a second trip. No 
one had confidence in the undertaking, and even the crew thought it 
was too far to go. But Christensen was one of those who believe that 
difficulties exist in order to be overcome. Next year he sent out not one 
ship, but four, the Jason accompanied by two other whalers and a trans- 
port ship. All flew the Norwegian flag. 

Captain Larsen was again in command of the Jason. In his search 
for the elusive Greenland whale he sailed as far south as the coast of 
Trinity Land—erroneously called Graham Land on the British Ad- 
miralty charts—and entered Weddell Sea. December 1, 1893, was a 
proud day in the annals of Norwegian Antarctic exploration. On that 
day Captain Larsen sighted a coast which no human eye had seen 
before and which he called Oscar II Land. From December 3 to 6 he 
steamed along a high, snow-covered mountainous coast, to which he 
gave the name Foyn Land in honor of Svend Foyn, the pioneer in 
modern Norwegian whaling in the Arctic. S6ren Andersen, first mate 
on the Jason, landed with two boat crews on Foyn Land, which in 
reality is a large island, and was the first Norwegian to kill a whale in 
the Antarctic. On December 6 the Jason reached its farthest south at 
68° 10’. While Larsen was exploring Weddell Sea, where he made 
further discoveries, his colleague, Captain C. J. Evensen, on the whaler 
Hertha was exploring the Von Bellingshausen Sea in his search for 
whales. 

The Norwegian discoveries in the West Antarctic in 1893 can easily 
vie in magnitude with all previous explorations there, including those 
of Palmer, Bransfield, von Bellingshausen, Weddell, Biscoe, d’Urville, 
and Ross. 

Simultaneously with the expedition of the ships from Sandefjord, 
H. J. Bull, a shipping man of Ténsberg, induced Svend Foyn to send 
his whaler, the Antarctic, to Ross Sea. Bull went with it as leader of 
the expedition. He succeeded in reaching his destination, but caught no 
Greenland whales, observing, however, numerous sulphur-bottoms 
and finback whales. On January 24, 1895, he went ashore on Cape 
Adare. The Norwegians thus became the first to set foot on the Ant- 
arctic continent and plant their national colors there. 
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After the return of his second expedition Christensen made great 
efforts to start a third. But the times were bad, and the results of the 
first two were not such as to encourage a repetition. The Greenland 
whales, which were the real objective, had not been found, and the seals 
were not sufficiently valuable. The Jason had been gone eleven months. 
When we consider what it meant to be tossed around in a tiny ship 
buffeting storms and icebergs, and to haul a poor catch home across 
the tropics, we can hardly wonder that even the hardiest veterans of 
Arctic service thought it was too much. 

Captain Larsen then conceived the idea that the only solution would 
be to try out the catch on the spot, and submitted several plans. He had 
no doubt that Greenland whales existed in great numbers somewhere 
in the Antarctic, even though they had not been discovered yet. In this 
he was mistaken, and Norwegian whaling in southern waters did not 
begin in earnest before 1905, when Chr. Christensen sent the first float- 
ing factory, the Admiralen, to the Falkland and ‘South Shetland 
Islands to catch sulphur-bottoms, finback whales, and hump-backs. 
This pioneer expedition was followed by similar ones of his to Pata- 
gonia, the Strait of Magellan, Chile, and the South Sandwich Islands. 


The Explorers 


Up to the year 1903 no one had been able to scale the enormous ice 
barrier in the Ross Sea which had been discovered by Sir James Clark 
Ross in 1840 and was named after him. The Norwegian explorer 
Carsten Borchgrevink set himself the task of overcoming this difficulty 
and, as leader of the British Southern Cross expedition, succeeded in 
doing so. During this expedition he went through the first voluntary 
wintering in the Antarctic and reached the highest latitude then at- 
tained since Ross. 


In 1910 Roald Amundsen went to the Antarctic with the famous 
ship Fram and built his winter quarters at the Bay of Whales in Ross 
Sea. On December 14, 1911, this intrepid explorer, whose name will 
live in history together with those of Columbus and Magellan, planted 
the Norwegian flag on the South Pole and took this coveted point in 
possession for Norway together with the King Haakon VIT Plateau. 

Amundsen has himself described his trip, which is too well known to 
need recounting here. His achievement marked the end of a great 
epoch, but there remained and still remain numerous secrets to be 
unraveled in the frozen South, secrets enshrouded in mists and guarded 
by blizzards, white spots to be filled in on the map—high goals for fear- 
less men to attempt and attain. 
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New Times 


From 1905, when the Admiralen was dispatched to the Antarctic, 
and up to 1924, Norwegian whaling was mostly carried on by floating 
factories of ever increasing size, to which more and more small swift 
whale-catchers were attached. During this period the Norwegians prac- 
tically restricted their operations to the waters around South Georgia, 
the Falkland, South Shetland, and South Sandwich Islands, to which 
Christensen had led the way. But as whaling grew, these regions began 
to show signs of exhaustion, and in 1924 C. A. Larsen, who instituted 
modern whaling at South Georgia in 1904, on the strength of informa- 
tion which H. J. Bull had given in 1894, started operations in Ross Sea. 

In 1925 whaling methods were still further improved by H. G. 
Melsom and M. E. Melsom, who on their ship, the Lancing, introduced 
Captain Sorrle’s “patent slip-way,” by which the whole animal, some- 
times weighing more than one hundred tons, could easily be taken 
on board. This inaugurated modern pelagic whaling in the Antarctic, 
and the size of the floating factories, which at first had been but a few 
thousand tons, increased by leaps and bounds so that now vessels of up 
to 24,000 tons are employed. The whole whaling fleet in the Antarctic 
a few years ago was manned by more than 10,000 Norwegians, and this 
year more than 5,000 of them are employed in this arduous pursuit in 
the Far South. 

Chr. Christensen’s son, Consul Lars Christensen, Sandefjord, who 
in 1907 had visited the United States and Canada to learn everything 
that could be learned in those countries about whaling, ten years later 
presented his native town with a magnificent whaling museum, the 
“Kommandor Chr. Christensens Hvalfangstmuseum i Sandefjord.” 
built on a model of the whale museum which he had seen in New Bed- 
ford. Since that time Consul Christensen’s name has become a 
household word all over the world owing to his magnanimity and his 
furtherance of scientific research in the Antarctic. In the same spirit 
that had actuated his father when he sent the Jason south in 1892, he 
dispatched his whale-catcher Odd I, to look for new whaling grounds in 
the vicinity of Peter I Island, southwest of Cape Horn. The Odd I 
started from South Georgia January 4, 1927, and reached Peter I 
Island January 17. It proved to be almost covered with glaciers. 

This voyage was only a forerunner to the campaign of exploration 
inaugurated by Consul Christensen, which was destined not only io 
discover rich new whaling grounds and to extend our scientific know!- 
edge greatly, but actually to add new territory to Norway. In 1926 
Consul Christensen bought a small wooden vessel of 250 tons d.w.. 
which was christened the Norvegia. It was furnished with wireless ai: 
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The “Norvegia” at Bouvet Island 


with a full equipment for scientific research, installed with the advice 
of the leading Norwegian authorities, Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, Professor 
Bjorn Helland-Hansen, Johan Hjort and others. 'Two scientists, the 
zoologist Ditlef Rustad, and the oceanographer Hakon Mosby, went 
along on the trip. The commander was Captain Harald Horntvedt. 

Before the Norvegia left Norway, Consul Christensen had secured 
written permission from the Norwegian government to allow Captain 
Horntvedt to annex any new land that he might find or any no-man’s- 
land on which he might have occasion to land, provided it had not been 
occupied by any other nation. 

The first objective was the small Bouvet Island, lying 2,670 kilo- 
meters southwest of Cape Town. On November 19, 1927, the Norvegia 
steamed out of Table Bay and on November 30 some small spots of 
black and white were sighted and proved to be Bouvet Island. At first 
it seemed impossible to effect a landing on the forbidding coast, where 
immense glaciers covered the land and were calving into the ocean. At 
last the first mate, Nils Larsen, found the only possible landing place 
on the southwest point of the island. On December 1, a day of brilliant 
sunshine, the landing was made, and on the same day Captain Horn- 
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Bouvet Island Occupied by the Norwegians, December 1, 1927 


tvedt formally annexed the island for Norway. The document of 
annexation was signed by all those present, and was afterwards de- 
posited in the dépot raised on the islands. The place was called New 
Sandefjord. 

The expedition spent about a month at Bouvet Island, where the 
Norvegia ran on the shore and damaged her keel. The men found large 
herds of fur-seal, which is almost extinct in the Southern Hemisphere 
and carried home a number of the valuable pelts. The Norvegia then 
continued her cruise to the south and west along the edge of the ice, but 
having sprung a leak owing to the accident, had to turn towards South 
Georgia, where she was overhauled. 

After thorough repairs the vessel was ready to start on her second 
expedition in the season 1928-29 with Dr. O. Olstad in charge of: the 
scientific work. She was put in command of Nils Larsen, the young and 
energetic first mate of last year’s expedition. He first sailed to revisit 
Bouvet Island, carrying with him a wireless equipment, material for 
a house, and expert telegraphers. It was found impossible, however, to 
erect a wireless station on the island, which was completely covered by 
glaciers and swept by fierce winds. Even the dépot left the year before 
had been swept away and all signs of occupation obliterated. 

Captain Larsen reluctantly abandoned his plan and turned west 
again, continuing till he came to Peter I Island, which had been visited 
by the Odd I two years before. On February 2, 1929, the island was 
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formally annexed for Norway. 
After leaving a dépot there, Lar- 
sen continued his southwestward 
course until the ice compelled him 
to turn back, breaking one of 
James Cook’s records on the way. 

The first two Norvegia expedi- 
tions, besides annexing these two 
small islands, resulted in gaining 
valuable knowledge regarding 
wind, weather, currents, ice condi- 
tions, and whale food in the Ant- 
arctic Ocean. At the same time 
other vessels belonging to Consul 
Christensen made similar investi- 
gations farther east, so that re- 
search was actually carried on over 
more than half the stretch around 
the Antarctic continent. The most 
important practical result was the 
finding of large and important new whaling grounds in King Haakon 
VII Sea. 

In the season 1929-30 Consul Christensen sent the Norvegia on her 
third expedition, under the command of the famous airman and officer 
in the Norwegian navy, Commander Hjalmar Riiser-Larsen. With 
him went his friend and colleague, Commander Finn Liitzow-Holm. 
The Norvegia had in the meantime been equipped with two airplanes. 
During a flight from the ship, December 7, Riiser-Larsen rediscovered 
Enderby Land and proved that it was part of a large continent, not an 
isolated island as surmised by many. geographers from Ross’s time to 
our own. On subsequent flightsh 7° -ered new land west of Enderby 
Land which he named Queen I: ..uu Land and, still farther west, in 
‘ Weddell Sea another land, which he called Crown Princess Martha 
Land. 

After this trip the Norvegia returned to Cape Town and in Septem- 
ber 1930 she was ready to start on her fourth expedition. This time the 
purpose was nothing less than to circumnavigate the Antarctic conti- 
nent. The Norvegia was again in command of Captain Nils Larsen, 
while the scientific work was in charge of the famous Arctic explorer 
Major Gunnar Isachsen. Leaving Cape Town October 4, 1930, the 
expedition headed southwest by way of Bouvet Island to the ice bar- 
rier. The actual circumnavigation began on October 19, and was com- 
pleted on February 9, 1931. 


Commander Liitzow-Holm 
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Major Isachsen now left the ex- 
pedition, and the command was 
taken over by Riiser-Larsen. To- 
gether with Captain Nils Larsen 
he undertook two flights south of 
the Gunnerus Bank (between 
Maud and Martha Land) which he 
had sounded the foregoing year, 
and discovered new land, which he 
named Princess Ragnhild Land. 

Consul Christensen had himself 
come down to the Antarctic in his 
motor-tanker, the T'horshavn, in 
order to meet the expedition. He 
cooperated with Riiser- Larsen and 
with Captain Gustav Bull of his 
floating factory, the Thorsham- 
mer, in sounding a bank in the 
East Antarctic, which was called 
the Fram Bank. 

Consul Lars Christensen In J anuary 1931 Arnold Brun- 

voll on board one of Christensen’s 

modern whale-catchers, the Seksern, discovered a land south of the 
Fram Bank, which was called Lars Christensen Land, and the follow- 
ing day, the Seksern found a bay, which was called the Thorshavn Bay. 

This year Consul Christensen is making his third trip to the Ant- 
arctic on the Thorshavn and has already (end of January 1934) been 
instrumental in discovering an unknown stretch of land between Kaiser 
Wilhelm II Land and Lars Christensen Land, which he has named 
Princess Astrid Land. This land was actually discovered by Lieutenant 
Gunnestad and Captain Nils Larsen. 

At the time of writing Christensen is still in the Antarctic, and in- 
tends if possible to circumnavigate the continent with the view of 
establishing the existence of new whaling grounds between Ross Sea 
and South ‘Shetland Islands. The indication is so far not very favorable 
for such a supposition. It is, however, to be hoped that he will succeed 
in his task and that the thousands of hardy Norsemen employed in the 
Antarctic may, for many years to come, continue to bring gain and 
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The Modern Floating Factory “Thorshammer” in Action 


glory to their country, bravely defying the many serious dangers of 
the south, and verifying Bjérnson’s proud lines about the Norwegian 
sailor: 


Hoor fartéi flyte kan 
der er han forste mann. 





‘The Danish Farmer and His Creditors 


By A. C. KAAarsEN 
, Y ARIOUS theories of the causes and true character of the 


world crisis are possible, but there is one thing about which there 

can be no division of opinion: the crisis—the depression—has 
brought about an ominous revolution in the relation between creditor 
and debtor. And this is just why great fluctuations in price level are so 
dangerous. A large part of the cost of production is very slow to follow 
these fluctuations, and that part which proceeds from the debt does not 
follow them at all. The greater the extent to which a business or any 
branch of industry is working with borrowed capital, the more difficult 
is its situation during a general fall of prices such as we have experi- 
enced since 1929. 

What has been said here in general applies to a very marked degree 
in Danish agriculture where the amount of borrowed capital is prob- 
ably considerably larger in proportion than in any other country. This 
must by no means be taken as tantamount to saying that the Danish 
farmer is uneconomical and extravagant, but there is an historical and 
industrial-economic explanation for it. 

In the agricultural crisis of the ’80s, which was caused by the dump- 
ing of America’s enormous grain production on the market, grain 
prices fell much faster than the prices of animal products. Denmark 
turned this situation to account by a rapid and sweeping reorganization 
of her production. Hitherto she had stressed mainly the cultivation of 
grain. She now concentrated instead upon the raising of livestock. 

This is not the place to examine this question from the point of view 
of production technique. Here, of course, the cooperative movement 
has played and continues to play an extraordinarily large role. .[t is 
evident, however, that such a radical turnover within the farming in- 
dustry, involving the purchase of large and costly herds of livestock, 
could be effected only in conjunction with a large debt. And since in 
the intervening years animal production has constantly increased at 
terrific speed, the debt which has made this agricultural expansion pos- 
sible has grown automatically. 

While it is generally known the world over that Denmark is a large 
producer of bacon, butter, and eggs of a uniform, first-class quality, it 
is hardly likely that many people are familiar with the peculiar credit 
system which has meant so much for the development of Danish agti- 
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culture. Nevertheless the principles which have been applied in this 
system are the same as have yielded such remarkable results in animal 
production, namely: uniformity and solidarity. 

The Danish cooperative loan societies are combinations of property 
owners raising loans on the security of property with joint responsi- 
bility for the repayment of the loans. In this way they are able to obtain 
substantially more favorable conditions than if they acted individually. 
The procedure is broadly as follows: 

The person desiring a loan applies to a loan society. The representa- 
tives of the society set a value on his property and normally offer a loan 
of about half the amount of the assessment. The borrower then gives a 
mortgage for this amount to the loan society which in return transfers 
to him a corresponding amount of the securities of the society in the 
form of negotiable bonds which are quoted daily on the exchange. The 
borrower is free to do as he pleases with these bonds. He may hold them 
for the time being or sell them immediately at whatever rate he can get. 
The rate of interest on these bonds varies from 34 to 54 per cent, and 
it goes without saying that the rate which he can obtain will depend 
substantially upon the interest in question. The man who takes out a 
loan of the 4 per cent type may perhaps receive only 85 per cent on his 
bonds. In considering which is the more advantageous type here, regard 
must be paid not only to the fact that the lower exchange loss is condi- 
tioned by the higher rate of interest, but also that the loan societies will 
not furnish so large a loan at a high rate of interest as at a lower rate. 
This is quite natural, of course, since the value of a property must be 
estimated according to the amount of surplus profit it is capable of 
yielding, i.e. according to how high a burden of interest it is in a position 
to bear. In addition to the interest itself, the borrower pays a small sum 
for the administration expenses, together with about 4 per cent in reduc- 
tion of the principal. Thus on a 43 per cent loan the borrower’s yearly 
payment actually amounts to about 5 per cent and this remains un- 
changed until the loan is paid off. The amount applied to the principal, 
which is quite minimal during the first years, grows in this way larger 
and larger the older the loan becomes, and the debt will automatically 
be paid off in the course of about sixty years. 

As has already been indicated, the borrower is not liable simply for 
the loan which he has himself taken out. The members of the loan 
society are jointly responsible for each other’s obligations, but in such 
a way that the joint responsibility is limited to the borrowers within 
definite series, comprehending the loans at the current rate of interest 
in a certain period. 
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There are, in all, thirteen loan societies proper. Each of them has its 
own district, either a local circle or limited in some other way. Some 
give loans only on farm property, others only on city property, a few 
in both categories. One loan society is based exclusively on loans on 
industrial properties. Another is formed by a union of municipalities 
and consequently takes no loans on real property. 

A further extension of the cooperative idea is found in the mortgage 
societies which grant loans against a second mortgage on properties on 
which the cooperative societies already hold a first mortgage. They are 
organized on exactly the same plan as the latter. Their loans, which 
generally amount to about 20 per cent of the assessed value of the 
property, are payable in a shorter period and the rate of interest is 
naturally somewhat higher. 

This cooperative loan system has permeated Danish society to such 
an extent that it is difficult to find a property upon which there is not 
at least one loan society mortgage. Even the owner who is not really 
in actual need of a loan does not deem it practical to do without one, 
since it will be considerably more difficult eventually to sell an unmort- 
gaged property. The result is that the securities of the loan societies 
are the dominating factor on the Danish capital market and constitute 
a form of investment that is equally popular among insurance com- 
panies, banks, savings banks, and private investors. The total sum of 
loan society bonds in circulation at the present time amounts to 4,500,- 
000,000 kroner. They are divided according to rate of interest in such 
a way that about 250,000,000 bears interest at 5 per cent, 3,000,000,000 
at 43 per cent, 750,000,000 at 4 per cent, and 250,000,000 at 33 per 
cent. Then we have the mortgage societies which have bonds to the 
amount of about half a billion kroner in circulation—almost exclusively 
at 5 per cent. Efforts are now being made to convert the 5 per cent and 
43 per cent loan society bonds into 4 per cents. 

There can be no doubt that the loan society system, giving easy and 
cheap access to loans, has been of enormous assistance in the develop- 
ment of Danish agriculture. Without this system it would not have 
been possible during the past generation to maintain operations “in 
high gear” and undertake constant improvement and expansion of 
production. On the other hand it is precisely this increased production 
which is taking its revenge in the present depression. We are left with 
a production for which there are no market possibilities owing to the 
efforts in those countries which have hitherto been Denmark’s largest 
customers—England and Germany—to become self-contained. It 's 
not merely a question of low prices. Agriculture faces a very critic! 
situation, like a factory which is able to utilize only a certain part of i's 
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capacity and hence is forced to operate at a proportionately greater 
cost. 

Under such conditions we come to regard differently the loan system 
of which we have been so glad and so proud as long as the market was 
headed in the right direction. We question whether it is right after all, 
whether in the long run it is for the good of the community that it 
should be so easy to transform fixed capital, property value, into circu- 
lating capital. That market possibilities may lag behind the expansion 
of production and debt accumulation is not the only danger to be con- 
sidered. Other factors make themselves felt. It would seem, for exam- 
ple, that it should be an unmixed blessing when by means of the large 
mortgages on properties the way is opened for the capable young 
farmer who has not very much capital to own his own farm. But on the 
other hand, this facility in acquiring property without any very great 
outlay means that property values are kept up artificially. 

Finally it must be said that the loans from the loan societies are by 
no means always used for the expansion and improvement of the farms. 
They are, as I have said, a means of mobilizing fixed capital and there- 
fore serve not only to bring working capital into agriculture, but also 
to draw capital out of agriculture. This is the case, for example, when 
a farmer sells his farm to retire to town and live on his income, and also 
when a farm is left as an inheritance and the man who is to carry on 
with it has to arrive at an agreement with the other heirs. 

Various objections can be raised—especially in a period of crisis— 
against the Danish cooperative loan system. By and large, however, it 
may safely be affirmed that its beneficial effects preponderate. We need 
only compare conditions here with those in other countries, where agri- 
culture can certainly not get along without credit, but has to pay much 
more dearly for it because it is less well organized than in Denmark. 
Nothing but the difficulties arising out of the depression, therefore, can 
account for the bitterness with which the average Danish farmer at 
present regards the loan and mortgage societies. It is said that “big 
capital has encroached on the Danish soil and is now despoiling it’; 
while the fact of the matter is that the farmer himself was keen enough 
to get the loan. And what is called “big capital” resolves itself after all 
into innumerable small investors who, either directly or through finan- 
cial institutions, have invested their savings in agriculture. It is curious 
to see how the irritation over the burden of debt is directed particularly 
against the loan society and mortgage society loans on which the yearly 
payment is comparatively small. There is not nearly so much resent- 
ment shown towards the rest of the debt which is frequently heavy 
enough, and which, with the higher rate of interest and especially with 
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the large instalments on the principal, may be quite as oppressive as the 
first mortgages. But here another factor comes into play: the loan or 
mortgage society is regarded as something impersonal, an institution 
to which one has no sense of obligation, whereas the rest of the debt is 
owed to friends and acquaintances, to relatives and to merchants, whom 
one would like to pay. 

Recognizing that the crisis calls for extraordinary measures, the 
public has stretched forth a helping hand to the Danish farmer in a 
number of ways. In the matter of the debt, for example, it has been 
made possible to obtain a moratorium on interest and instalments on 
loan society mortgages, the settling up of which has in this way been 
somewhat delayed. Within agriculture, powerful voices have in the 
meantime been raised protesting that, instead of such “patchwork” 
measures, a radical reduction of the agricultural debt should be made, 
corresponding to what, under the altered conditions, the farmers are in 
a position to pay interest upon. ‘This demand has not, however, been 
able to find a hearing so far among other circles of the population. If a 
general cutting down were to be effected, it must in any case fall first 
and foremost upon the debt contracted after the loan society and mort- 
gage society loans which legally and morally have the first claim. But 


of course nobody knows how much conditions may alter in the course 
of just a few years. It would therefore be unreasonable on the basis 
merely of a temporarily desperate situation to make a permanent inva- 
sion on the debt which would among other things inevitably bring in 
its train the destruction of that property loan system of which Den- 
mark was formerly—and not without reason—proud. 





FAMOUS PAINTINGS INTHE 
NATION AL, MUSEUM AT 
OSLO 


Notes by Jonan H. Laneaarp 
IX. Forgloves, by Nikolai Astrup 


Nikolai Astrup was born in 1880. He died in 1928. His per- 
sonality reminds one of a boulder which defiantly dams up a foam- 
ing and raging mountain torrent. The artist culture to which 
Munch’s example and the influence of the French impressionists 
gave such a strong impetus in Norwegian art remained foreign to 
him. From the standpoint of form his painting bears the stamp of 
being self-taught, as of something fought out with difficulty. 

No one, however, has a better right to the title of painter of the 
Westland’s scenery. Its dankness, its lush green meadows, the 
picturesque formations of its terrain, the color and splendor of the 
vegetation, the transparent blue atmosphere of the summer night— 
this is but a little of all the wealth that Astrup has rendered in 
such pictures as Fozrgloves. 

The greater part of his life was spent in the obscure little 
Westland parish of Jélster. It seems almost as though this very 
isolation had served to deepen his feeling for Nature. Such was 
his knowledge of the landscape in this region that confronted with 
his picture one almost feels the temperature of the air and the 
humidity as an actual physical experience. Astrup’s painting has 
added a province to Norwegian art inasmuch as he reconquered 
a Norwegian landscape which had long been the victim of the 
cheap effects of tourist advertising. One has to go back to 
J. C. Dahl, the founder of modern Norwegian art, to find an 
equally deep and sincere identification with this particular scenery. 








A Workers’ Theater 


By Ropert SCHMIDT 


AN IS NOT made to act. It goes 

against the human element in us 

to give public expression to the 
thoughts and feelings of others, asserts 
the well known English theatrical theorist, 
Gordon Craig. This statement will have to 
stand to Mr. Craig’s own account. He will 
scarcely find many supporters, for the 
truth is of course that we are all “born” 
actors. We begin as children by wanting 
to be something other than what we are. 
When youngsters on the street play auto- 
mobile or aeroplane, whinny like a horse 
or moo like a cow, is it anything else but 
the very first sprouts of what we call 
acting? And why is it that, in spite of 
radio and film, school plays and amateur 
plays flourish so that it is a joy to see? 

Last year the Workers’ Theater in 
Copenhagen put an announcement in the 
paper in order to find, if possible, new 
talent. Thirty-five ladies and gentlemen 
promptly appeared for the tryouts. Ah, 
yes, many are willing! We must not forget 
in this connection that these ladies and 
gentlemen wish to appear con amore: 
there is no such thing as a fixed wage at 
the Workers’ Theater, which is an under- 
taking planned on an idealistic basis. 
There may at most be a small dividend to 
be shared among all the participants—if 
the season has been a brilliant one eco- 
nomically. But as we all know, ideals 
translated into money are usually a slim 
business ! 

The Workers’ Theater is a cooperative 
undertaking owned and directed by the 
united personnel with the object of pre- 
senting both publicly and at private per- 
formances such dramatic works as by 
virtue of their social tendencies are not 
produced in the bourgeois theaters. 

Good art at low prices is the aim. But 
this is easier said than done. The Danish 


Workers’ Theater has no Maecenas to 
back it, and there is no government grant. 
The Theater is like a yawl on the open 
sea: it has to keep itself afloat by per- 
sistent toil, self-sacrifice, and mounting 
energy. There are workers’ theaters to be 
found here and there throughout the 
world, but the workers’ theater has 
scarcely bloomed so luxuriantly anywhere 
as in Finland where there are some two 
hundred troupes scattered over the whole 
country and several permanent theater 
buildings. The State encourages and sup- 
ports the dramatic efforts of the prole- 
tarian players. In 1927, for example, it 
granted 270,000 Finnish marks. No mean 
encouragement, surely, for the theater- 
loving amateurs among the workers. 

The Danish Government does not find 
itself in a position to afford any pecuniary 
encouragement—not yet in any case—but 
the Danish Workers’ Theater has by no 
means lost courage on this account. Up to 
date it has kept going on its own vitality. 
In more recent years it has been able to 
present an artistic countenance which has 
surprised equally the public and the press. 

The Danish Workers’ Theater is not an 
institution of long standing. There have 
now and then been attempts, at intervals 
of years, from about 1900 on, to create a 
workers’ theater by the production of 
plays with a social emphasis, but it is just 
within the last half-score years that at- 
tempts to give this theater a permanent 
form have been so successful as really 
to warrant one in reckoning with its 
existence. 

The modernistic dramatist Bertel Budtz 
Miiller started in some ten years ago as 
director of the Workers’ Theater. With 
extraordinary energy this able writer 
threw himself into the struggle to pro- 
duce a genuine modern repertoire to fit 
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the needs of the day. Without economic 
support, without working capital, he per- 
formed in the course of a comparatively 
short period no fewer than eight new 
plays by Danish authors, including Life’s 
Ties by the present Prime Minister Th. 
Stauning, which reached about one hun- 
dred performances, Appassionata by Emil 
Boénnelycke, a couple of plays by the 
witty, satirical 
dramatist Sven 
Clausen, He 
Was a Girl by 
Chr. Engels- 
toft and B. de 
Linde, and The 
Working Wo- 
man by Sophus 
Claussen, 
which was, 
however, not a 
premiére. Fi- 
nally Hinke- 
mann by the 
German prole- 
tarian author 
Ernst Toller 
was produced 
and proved a 
great victory 
for the Thea- 
ter. Other for- 
eign plays in 
the repertoire 
were The 
Hairy Ape by 
Eugene 
O’Neill and 
Hebbel’s 
Judith and Maria Magdalena. Budtz Miil- 
ler’s predilection for the modern led him 
to ally himself with the talented, socially 
minded scene painter, well known in Dan- 
ish theatrical circles, Madsen-Wiesneck, 
whose views tend in the direction of the 
simplified stage picture coloristically real- 
ized. This is, naturally, an extremely note- 
worthy contribution to the service of the 
amateur theater. Unfortunately, however, 


Madsen-Wiesneck’s Setting for Ernst Toller’s 
“Hinkemann” Played by the Workers’ Theater 
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in spite of enthusiasm and energetic toil, 
the young workers’ stage had to struggle 
with economic difficulties. 

In the 1928-29 season the director of 
the Danish School Stage, Thomas P, 
Hejle, stepped in as manager to bring the 
economically capsized ship of art on even 
keel again. By dint of strict budgeting, 
Director Hejle succeeded in the course of 
two seasons in 
making the 
ship ready for 
sea again. He 
had the oppor- 
tunity during 
his régime of 
launching the 
Danish author 
Aage Broder- 
son as drama- 
tist with the 
play Frandsen 
which depicts 
the condition 
of the prole- 
tariat. Among 
other plays, he 
introduced 
Day of Trial 
by the well 
known drama- 
tist Hjalmar 
Bergstrém on 
the workers’ 
stage. 

And now we 
have come to 
1930 when the 
author of this 
article entered as stage manager and 
scenic adviser for the ever eager and en- 
thusiastic proletarian actors, with the 
scene painter, Madsen-Wiesneck, as min- 
isterial We permitted our 
selves—one for all and all for one—the 
madness of opening the season with a play 
in forty-two scenes with a cast of «bout 
seventy. Every reader will understand 
that it was a kind of madness to ris‘: this 


licensee. 





A WORKERS’ 


THEATER 


Rehearsing under Difficulties. To the Left Robert Schmidt in Rush Shoes Instructing 
His Actors Meeting in an Icy Carpenter’s Loft 


attempt in a small theater, an attempt 
which had not hitherto been made. By a 
heroic effort on the part of all concerned 
the attempt was successful. 

We had chosen to play In the Name of 
the People by the German author Bern- 
hard Blume, a drama which in forty-two 
highly concentrated scenes deals with 
Sacco and Vanzetti. The story of these 
two Italians is so well known that there 
is no need to tire the reader with repeti- 
tions. In Germany where the play was 
given its premiére, the Berliner Tageblatt 
wrote that “the dramatic climax is the 
scene in which Sacco in his passionate 
speech acknowledges his conviction as 
champion of freedom and anti-militarist.” 


In order to reach the goal that we had 
set ourselves we rehearsed about four 
hours every evening for seven weeks un- 
der very primitive conditions. Economy 
dictated: no expenditures. We rehearsed 
in a large carpenter’s loft with a cement 
floor in bitter cold. We got a little warmth 
from a small kerosene stove which was 
like a thimble in the huge room; and heavy 
clothing, scarfs, and a pair of rush shoes 
that went the rounds, helped to keep out 
the cold. Had it not been that the sacred 
flame burned in all our breasts without 
exception, we should probably have been 
frozen in and never have survived to the 
premiére. He who writes here will grate- 
fully preserve the memory of the tireless- 
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ness, energy, enthusiasm, and self-sacri- 
fice of his associates. Truly nothing was 
slighted. Every detail, every apparent in- 
significance was rehearsed, repeated again 
and again endlessly until it merged nat- 
urally into the whole. By ensemble work, 
the most intimate possible, we built up 
the entirety. The star system was com- 
pletely banned—all for one and one 
for all. 

The restraint at which we aimed in our 
style of acting we also made use of in our 
make-up and costumes. It is well known 
that amateurs as a rule use so much make- 
up that the results are frequently remi- 
niscent of Shrovetide masks. This we 
avoided. A capable make-up man was on 
hand for every play. The first time the 
“personnel” protested. One of the cast 
who was to portray a Jew, for example, 
came on to the stage at the dress rehearsal 
with an enormous putty nose, a beard, 
thick black eyebrows, and bright red 
negro lips. He looked like a caricature of 
the Wandering Jew, whereas he was sim- 
ply to represent a respectable traveling 
salesman. The flamingo nose and the rest 
of the outfit was banished, and the result, 
a discreet suggestion instead, proved to 
lead to a unanimous artistic victory for 
the man concerned, in consideration of 
which he refrained from murdering the 
make-up man. Moreover, all the partici- 
pants quickly perceived that the principle 
of moderation produced the greatest effect. 

After a dress rehearsal that lasted until 
broad daylight, we were fully armed for 
the premiére, well knowing that luck, as 
Confucius says, depends on preparation. 
Well prepared we were in spite of our 
shortcomings and our insufficiencies—that 
may be affirmed with a good conscience. 
The ensemble acting was as firm as a rock 
with the result that stage fright and a 
few small technical mishaps on the first 
evening could not disturb it, not a jot or 
a tittle. 

We had a full house in the assembly 
hall of the House of the People where sev- 
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eral cabinet ministers were present be- 
sides theater folk, litterati, and the review- 
ers from the united press, of course. The 
next day the actors received their reward 
for toil in all the papers. Shall we hear 
for our enlightenment what for example 
the prominent author and theatrical critic, 
Svend Borberg, wrote in Politiken: “Last 
evening the Workers’ Theater struck its 
first great blow under the new manage- 
ment. It struck at the same time the great- 
est blow in its existence thus far. .. . 
The audience was both delighted and 
fascinated—although there was no coquet- 
ting with the popular comedy type of 
emotion. The applause was violent. An- 
other humiliating example of an experi- 
mental theater, a little band of perfervid 
amateurs, tackling a problem which should 
naturally have fallen to one of the recog- 
nized theaters, and solving it so satisfac- 
torily that one may doubt whether one of 
the ‘recognized’ could have done it better.” 

Even if in this critical excerpt we dis- 
count the goodwill which the press always 
so generously manifests towards ama- 
teurs, there is still a breath of laurels left. 

Our limited space will permit of our 
halting only at those presentations which 
have aroused particular attention. Let us 
therefore dwell a moment upon Richard 
Duschinsky, one of the newer writers of 
Germany, who in his art abhors dramatic 
pageantry on the stage. He aims at the 
uttermost bounds of truth, bloody and 
naked, as it shows itself in reality. We 
undertook to present Duschinsky’s The 
Super fluous, a tragedy in four acts about 
the unemployed, for certainly at present 
no subject is more timely or international 
than unemployment. The author takes us 
into a little carpenter home which has 
been harried by unemployment for years. 
Poverty forces the carpenter family to 
rent out to lodgers every inch of vacant 
floor space in the one room in which t)ey 
live—and all sleep in the same room, men, 
women, and children. In this dire need 
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Scene from a Premiére of “The Superfluous” at the Workers’ Theater 


morality crumbles and crime strikes roots. 
Finally the old carpenter opens the gas 
jets, and his sick, decrepit wife lies down 
to die beside him. 

It is no exaggeration to say that this 
presentation aroused unanimous atten- 
tion in the entire press. One of the critics 
wrote in a leading newspaper: “The 
Workers’ Theater is becoming one of the 
genuine courageous little theaters we need 
in which the drama of our own day and 
young talents can find a growing place.” 

It is in the nature of things that some- 
times the waves rise high within the walls 
of an experimental theater—and they 
must! Idealistic heads do not understand 
jokes. Opinions clash, passions flare up 
quickly, Harmony is unattainable—sink 
or swim. One management goes, another 
comes. The Superfluous and the subse- 
quent plays which are mentioned here 
were played under the direction of Fru 
Emmy Rosenstand, an actress of the 


Workers’ Theater who is interested in 
literature and social problems. 

The birth control question has been the 
subject of constant and heated discussion 
in recent years in Denmark. Doctors, law- 
yers, clergymen, and voices from all 
camps have added their polemical note. 
This interest inspired the Theater to per- 
form Women in Need by the German 
physician Carl Crede. The original title 
of the play is Paragraph 218—the para- 
graph in the German criminal code which 
relates to abortion. This realistic and nat- 
uralistic drama has nothing to do with 
literature. Its sole purpose is propaganda, 
but it gives the players an opportunity 
for emphatic character portrayal. Pisca- 
tor, who has communistic sympathies, 
produced it a few years ago in Berlin 
where it aroused extraordinary attention. 
It was later performed about a thousand 
times on German stages. 

The drama takes place in a large city. 
In the poor tenement home the sick wife 
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is forced to resort to a female quack for 
fear of increasing her flock of children. 
She incurs a hemorrhage and dies. The 
wealthy, healthy, athletic wife of a manu- 
facturer, on the other hand, who does not 
want to lose her chance in a forthcoming 
tennis tournament, is excused by the help 
of a doctor’s certificate from bearing her 
child. In the court scene in the second 
act she is acquitted. That is in brief the 
matter of the play, which is acted both on 
the stage and in the auditorium, where 
the audience are finally called upon 
from the stage to raise their hands if they 
-—like the author—wish this penal para- 
graph altered. A forest of upraised hands 
was the answer of the spectators in Ger- 
many as in Denmark. After the premiére 
a leading daily wrote: “The Workers’ 
Theater absolutely put our other theaters 
to shame last evening both by its choice of 
repertoire, by the professional acting of 
the play, and by the staging.” The author, 
Harald Bergstedt, in a long article called 
attention to the presentation—which, by 
the way, had been moved over to the stage 
of the New Theater as a public matinee— 
and concludes that “this remarkable pre- 
sentation elevates and captivates intellec- 
tually from first to last, because it does 
not trade in grief and tears but brings the 
problem forth to battle in a_ vivid, 
straightforward fashion. It is a produc- 
tion which should make a triumphal prog- 
ress before full houses throughout the 
whole wide world of people.” 

We have tried, among other things in 
lighter genre, Fire Alarm by Bernhard 
Blume, a satirical comedy in seven scenes 
dealing with insurance fraud. The result 
was not good: indeed, to be perfectly 


truthful about it, it was very thin. Mirth 
and humor on the stage is an art of bal- 
ancing on a slack rope which demands 
long years of practice. More successful 
was The Red Review, a series of merry, 
sarcastic, propagandist snapshots in the 
revue genre. This revue, the first in the 
history of the Workers’ Theater, had a 
long life. 

How did the public take these somber, 
modern social dramas? In a word—with 
open mind. The proletarian audience is 
not blasé like the modern parquet audi- 
ence. It lives immediately and passion- 
ately in the play and follows the tragic 
events with the utmost attention. The vio- 
lence of the applause has shown time after 
time how deeply the audience can be 
gripped and moved. But naturally the 
Workers’ Theater audiences are no more 
than human. They too want to enjoy as 
well as profit. The gay productions like 
The Red Review generally achieved the 
largest number of performances. 

Obviously many of the amateur artists’ 
names deserve mention, but what does an 
actor’s name mean in this case when the 
performance cannot be seen? 

When the acting in our productions has 
repeatedly been stressed in the press and 
remarked by the public the reason is that 
we went to work professionally from the 
ground up. The dilettantishness which 
always stamps amateur productions we 
banished together with every kind of the- 
atrical acting. We simplified the acting to 
sheer naturalness, we were obedient to the 
spirit of the author, we worked hand in 
hand, big as well as little, for the cause, for 
the idea itself, and most emphatically not 
to flatter the little demon we all have in 
our bodies whose name is vanity. 
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Novels and Memoirs in Denmark 


By Jutius CLAUSEN 


ODERN Icelandic writers have 
Meine a firm footing in Den- 

mark. Among them GuNNarR 
Gunnarsson and GupMuNDUR KamBaANn 
have attracted particular attention. These 
two men are extremely different in talent 
and temperament. Gunnarsson is close to 
the Iceland of the sagas and seeks his sub- 
jects there; he has both the epic repose 
of the saga and its circumstantiality. Kam- 
ban is of a more passionate nature, fre- 
quently seeks international material, and 
is fond of depicting modern Icelanders. 


Gunnar Gunnarsson 


True, Kamban has in his great novel 
Skalholt given a magnificent historical 
picture of Icelandic culture in the seven- 
teenth century, but the people—especially 
the great religious chieftain Brynjolfur 
Sveinsson and his daughter Ragnhildur— 
interest him still more than the antiqui- 
ties. This dualism in the attitude and in- 
terests of these two authors has mani- 


fested itself in exceedingly characteristic 
fashion in the two books about the old and 
the new Iceland which they have recently 
published. 

In Land (Jord) Gunnarsson has por- 
trayed the first generations of the early 
Icelandic settlers, those pioneers who took 
possession of the country about a thou- 
sand years ago. He tells the story of the 
famous Ingolfur Arnarson and his family, 
and it is full of picturesque descriptions 
of the country, of the struggle between 
heathendom and Christianity, of the 
building up of a society based on law and 
order, and the formation of an Althing. 
One can actually hear how everything 
grows—it fairly shoots up between the 
lines. A host of characters make their 
appearance teeming with genealogies as 
in the old sagas. There can be no doubt 
of the fact that to tell about the life and 
mind of his forefathers is for the author 
a sort of literary ancestor-worship. 

Ingolfur’s farm is at Arnarhvall just 
beside Reykjavik, the present capital of 
Iceland, and Ingolfur appears also in 
Kamban’s book entitled Thirtieth Gener- 
ation (30. Generation)—but as a statue, 
just as the great pioneer now looks out 
over the place where he himself cleared 
the ground for the settlement. We are then 
marched forward to 1933, and it is of the 
intellectual trends and attitudes in mod- 
ern Iceland that he tells. Kamban is as 
great an admirer of the modern as Gun- 
narsson is of the old. Indeed Kamban al- 
lows his hero, a lawyer who is a friend of 
progress, to express himself very disre- 
spectfully of the one-sided cultivation of 
the old memories. He is full of scorn for 
Icelandic nationalism which in his opinion 
has made the Arctic island a closed coun- 
try for centuries. Now currents from the 
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great countries of civilization are to wash 
in over Iceland. In return Iceland shall 
cultivate publicity abroad—not publicity 
about national costumes and minstrels’ 
lays and that sort of thing, but propa- 
ganda for an international place in the 
sun. The day when Balbo’s flying squad- 
ron landed outside Reykjavik should 
inaugurate a renaissance in the history of 
Iceland—for here is to be the great land- 
ing station on the air route between Eng- 
land and America. Whether or not he is 
right is another matter, but the demand 
for the internationalization of Iceland is 
plain enough, and to that extent Kamban’s 
book is really rather a piece of propa- 
ganda than a novel. It is consequently 
weak in composition and without any real 
plot. But it does tell his readers how mod- 
ern Reykjavik looks and how a certain 
section of the population of the town re- 
gards the present state of affairs. The 
emancipation of Iceland has of course been 
a moot question during the last generation. 
It will be noted that Denmark is scarcely 
mentioned. His gaze is directed instead 
fixedly southwestward towards Eng- 
land. It is in the boarding schools of 
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London and not of Copenhagen that the 
well-to-do young Icelanders are seeking 
to obtain the varnish of culture. Undoubt- 
edly Kamban’s book is one-sided and pre- 
sumably there are other Icelandic circles 
which think and feel less materialistically 
and do not forget Iceland’s past. How- 
ever, although no work of art, it is a val- 
uable indication of the feelings and moods 
of modern Iceland. 

The leap from the first to the thirtieth 
generation is quite interesting. It is hardly 
likely that Denmark will make any fur- 
ther conquests in Iceland, and who can 
blame the Icelanders for wanting to look 
after their own affairs? 


If we look for the most typical Danish 
novel of last year, our choice must fall 
upon Jacos Patupan’s big family chron- 
icle Jorgen Stein and His Circle (Jérgen 





Jacob Paludan 


Stein og hans Kres), the first volume of 
which is entitled Thunder from the South 
(Torden fra Syd) and the second Under 
the Rainbow (Under Regnbuen). The 
story begins on that day in July 1914 
when the news of the outbreak of the 
World War reached the dinner party of 
the exalted governor in a Danish provin- 
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NOVELS AND MEMOIRS 


cial town. Straightforwardly and with a 
fulness of detail which at times—in its 
ironical tone too—reminds one of Dickens, 
Paludan tells how even in a neutral coun- 
try the war marks the members of a whole 
family. The age has produced degenera- 
tion all along the line, has transformed 
values. The promising young high-school 
student loses his spiritual foothold, is 
unable to concentrate on anything, be- 
comes more and more vacillating, embarks 
on an erotic merry-go-round. Now he is 
influenced by communism, now he finds a 
temporary satisfaction in the company of 
dissipated and lazy budding authors. 
Then when he finally pulls himself to- 
gether it is only to raise poultry in the 
Danish farm country. His brother’s fate 
is still worse. He belongs to that type of 
lawyer not uncommon in Denmark, whose 
relationship to the law is peculiarly pla- 
tonic, while his connections with specula- 
tion and excessive and gross enjoyment of 
life are so much more intimate. He ends 
in suicide and fraud, which his noble old 


father, now retired, has to cover up with 
his savings. 


Everywhere one looks one sees coarsen- 
ing and vulgarizing of life. A respected 
family of old government officials is struck 
out. The age will endure them no longer. 
Such is the theme of Paludan’s contem- 
porary novel, and the book is—not in its 
form—but in its calm, clarifying pessi- 
mism—gloomy and profound. But its 
creator remains detached. He takes no 
part; he simply says: thus did this family 
have to experience its deluge. And his 
book is life itself all the way through. It 
abounds in picturesque and lively epi- 
sodes. Sometimes it is vigorous and force- 
ful, as in the account of the sinister visit 
of the half-grown schoolboy to the macu- 
late priestesses of Venus, and again it is 
full of charm, as in the description of the 
sweetness of the first meeting of two 
young lovers. One fascinating detail fol- 
lows another making Paludan’s book ex- 
tremely readable. It is less a work of 
art than a register, kept in artistic 
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form, of the sins accountable and unac- 
countable of an age. As a picture of the 
period Paludan’s book will always be of 
value. It is in any case the most impor- 


tant work of literature that the year has 
brought forth. 


In the October 1929 number we spoke 
of the Danish amateur sailor and poet 
Knup ANDERSEN. He was then preparing 
for a cruise on the Atlantic Ocean in a 
fishing smack of only fifty tons which he 
had acquired with the proceeds of his 
books. He named the vessel Monsoon and 


Knud Andersen 


cruised up and down the Atlantic with his 
wife and small children on board for the 
best part of a year. But as if Knud Ander- 
sen had not—in the Danish phrase— 
“sailed the water thin enough,” he was no 
sooner on dry land than he set out on a 
new expedition in the same little smack. 
The voyage started from Copenhagen and 
the route was to be round the world by 
way of Cape Horn without any ports of 
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call. The crew consisted of four men and 
the ship’s dog. It was a bold program and 
the Danish maritime authorities forbade 
him on his departure to go beyond the 
Channel with that boat. Andersen prom- 
ised to be guided by their advice but 
laughed up his sleeve. Either one is a 
child of the Atlantic or one is not. And 
the cruise was successful. He has now 
described it in a big travel book Eleven 
Months at Sea and One in Port (Elleve 
Maaneder paa Havet og een i Havn). The 
voyage was certainly not all play. Most 
of the time storms and breakers were 
bursting over the little vessel. In the 
southern Pacific they had squalls of hail 
and snow, and by way of a change, dead 
calm until the drinking water ran short. 
On the first part of the journey the boat 
leaked so badly that the crew had to take 
turns at the pump day and night. Finally 
in spite of all his plans to make a record, 
the skipper had to decide to put in at 
Wellington, New Zealand, to make repairs 
and to procure a little money to continue 
the journey by giving lectures. For (and 
this is not the least courageous thing about 
this adventurous cruise) after the leader 
had borrowed 16,000 kroner for the equip- 
ment and provisioning of the boat, it was 
an impecunious company that fared forth, 
with no more pennies in their pockets than 
the old Vikings. 

The sojourn in New Zealand makes a 
breathing space. The author found the 
population, with a few exceptions, snob- 
bish and pedantic. He next made a land- 
ing on the uninhabited Auckland Islands 
where the sea lions received the Vikings 
with bellowings. One might be inclined to 
think at first that an eleven months’ cruise 
of this kind would afford very dull read- 
ing. But Knud Andersen is not only a 
daring skipper and sea hero; he is also 
a man of rich imagination who can lose 
himself in the lyricism of the ocean. And 
he loves his comrades. One of the aims of 
such a trip should be to demonstrate that 
the relationship between four men in the 
same boat and with the same goal would 
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be inviolable. On this point Andersen hon- 
estly admits he suffered something of a 
disappointment. One of the members of 
the quartet, a dour, obstinate fellow, got 
angry at the others and became silent, 
sullen, sour. This is no new phenomenon. 
We are familiar with it from practically 
all the North Pole expeditions. When men 
are forced to live in close contact day in 
and day out, in small space, and without 
any outside experiences to speak of, there 
are always some who fall victims to de- 
pression. Knud Andersen ends his book, 
which sparkles with salt spray and radi- 
ates the sailor spirit, with these words: 
“We have not sailed round the world 
without touching at any port. We have not 
solved the problem of being good com- 
rades. We come back as men who have 
lost ; but let us accomplish our retreat like 
seamen. It is harder than to come home 
victorious—and it is worth more.” The 
reader does not consider that Knud An- 
dersen has lost. To sail round the world 
in a modest fishing boat in less than a 
year and come off without any serious 
mishap requires vigilance, courage, and 
intrepidity. 


Memoirs of an entirely different sort 
are the childhood recollections of the 
elderly author HeNr1k Pontoppipan told 
in a delightful little book Boyhood Years 
(Drengeaar). This has been called the 
most beautiful book of the fall market and 
not without reason. Outwardly the things 
related here are not of great moment— 
experiences from a long vanished day in 
Randers, the Jutland town of his child- 
hood, school memories, youthful love af- 
fairs, foolish and merry pranks. But it is 
the tone that makes the music—and there 
are both tone and music in these stories of 
carefree days. They are as chemically 
free from sentimentality as all Pontop- 
pidan’s output has been. There are no 
hymns of praise to the parsonage where 
the children were so numerous that there 
could be no question of any individual 
coddling, but a sort of collective patri- 
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archal spirit ruled and the children almost 
had to bring themselves up. The quite 
cbjective portraits of his father—the 
rather unworldly Grundtvigian minister— 
and of his uncle—that exceedingly self- 


Henrik Pontoppidan at the Age of 
Fifteen 


assertive uncle, a shrewd business man 
and muscular Jutlander—may even seem 
more hard-boiled than reverent. 
Pontoppidan reveals himself again as a 
master of style—just by not apparently 
having any outward marks of style at all. 
Everything flows along so quietly, so nat- 
urally. The story of the youthful phenom- 
ena of life is told here with that quiet 
ironical Danish smile which has always 
hovered over Pontoppidan’s lips. From 
the point of view of the social historian 
this book of memories about everyday life 
in a Jutland provincial town about sixty 
years ago is of great value. Here the 
words “Alas, how changed!” are emi- 
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nently appropriate. An isolated and self- 
sufficient world, a peasants’ market, a 
town of government officials loyal to au- 
thority—where the Communists are now 
making riots. 

Apropos of Communists, the author 
Martin ANDERSEN NeExé has Communist 
leanings, but his Communism is marked 
by calmness and human understanding. 
This he has shown in the first part of his 
memoirs A Little Creature (Et lille Kre) 
which tells of the life and experiences of 
the little proletarian boy in the Copen- 
hagen of the 1870s. His father, a stone- 
cutter from Bornholm, was a man not 
without talent, but when the weekly wage 
came in he would yield to the temptations 
of alcohol in evil company and afterwards 
make drunken scenes in the home. His 
mother had to earn their daily bread either 
by washing or by hawking on the streets. 
The small children were thus left to them- 
selves; the five-year-old boy had to look 
after his year-old sister. And here Nexd’s 
pedagogical experience coincides with 
Pontoppidan’s: children bring each other 
up best, the bigger ones educate the 
smaller, and it may lead both to the good 
and to the less good. There were no alle- 
viating circumstances for the working 
people in those distant days. The meager- 
est possible wages were paid, and the 
employers could not imagine it otherwise. 
Nor could the workers either for that mat- 
ter—it was before the day of the Labor 
movement—and there was no inhuman 
thought of exploitation in the minds of the 
employers. Things just were that way. 
But it was to be different. For a picture of 
a Copenhagen proletarian home of that 
period, Nexé’s sober and beautiful book 
is a gold mine, for it is written impar- 
tially and—like Pontoppidan’s—without 
sentimentality. 





The Swedish Stage in Finland 


By Guru HertzMan- Ericson 


HE STAGE has always been of 

immense importance in the mental 

life of a people. As a cultural fac- 
tor it can never be replaced by the film. Its 
educational and ethical principle was 
clearly recog- 
nized even in 
ancient Greece 
and Rome 
where the the- 
ater in its first 
origins was 
connected with 
the old mys- 
tery plays. It 
has changed 
character with 
the times, but 
where civiliza- 
tion stands at 
a high level the 
theater has 
never sunk 
down to serve 
merely as a di- 
version but has 
maintained its 
purpose as an 
elevating in- 
fluence. 

Those who 
are unac- 
quainted with 
the _ political 
situation in 
Finland can 
searcely un- 
derstand the 
significance which dramatic art has there. 
On the one hand we have the young Fin- 
nish nation which, in its struggle for the 
Finnish language and Finnish culture, 
avails itself of the theater as a means of 


Avel Slangus as Esko in “The Parish Shoemakers,” 
Helsingfors Theater 


reaching its goal; and on the other we 
have the less numerous group of Finland- 
ers who desire to preserve their heritage 
of Swedish language and Swedish culture, 
and for them the Swedish-speaking stage 


is one of the 
most impor- 
tant factors in 
this struggle. 

“The thea- 
ter is an abso- 
lute essential 
for the pres- 
ervation of 
Swedish cul- 
ture,’’ says 
Director Nick- 
en Réonngren 
of Helsing- 
fors, and he 
likens it in im- 
portance to 
Abo Academy ; 
for what the 
one means for 
scholarship. 
the 
means for the 


other 


living speech. 
If the theater 
were to come 
to an end, it 
would be the 
end also of 
Swedish cul- 
ture in Fin- 
land. 

In spite of 
the conflicting interests which the theaters 
of the two language groups represent, 
however, a friendly feeling exists between 
them because they both meet in the uni- 
fying idea of devotion to their art. 





THE SWEDISH 
Abo possesses the oldest theater in Fin- 

land; when it was founded the ancient 

university town on the Aura River was 

the capital of the country. Already at the 

close of the eighteenth century theatrical 

presentations were given in temporary 

quarters of the most primitive sort, such as 

tobacco sheds 

and slaughter- 

houses. In the 

beginning of 

the nineteenth 

century a the- 

building 

erected 

which 

equipped with 

a stage and 


ater 
was 
was 


auditorium, 
but later was 
destroyed by 
fire. It was not 
before 1836 
that the pres- 
ent building 
came into ex- 
istence, and 
during the suc- 
ceeding six 
decades Abo 
was visited by 
all the troupes 
which were 
then touring 
the Swedish 
and Finnish 
country towns. 
In the year 
1919 the thea- 
ter got a per- 
manent stage, 
and at the 
same time several shareholders donated 
their shares to Abo Academy, which thus 
received a majority of shares in the thea- 
ter. To the donation is attached the condi- 
tion that Swedish dramatic art shall never 
lack a home in Abo. 


F or the past seven years Director Oskar 


STAGE 


Erik Lindstrém as the Beggar in “Theater of the 
World,” Helsingfors 
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Tengstrém has been guiding the destiny 
of the theater, and if we take into consid- 
eration the slender resources at the dis- 
posal of the stage in a city where the 
Swedish speaking group does not number 
more than twelve thousand, he has suc- 
ceeded in maintaining both the repertoire 
and the en- 
semble at a 
very high level. 
Drama domi- 
nates, but com- 
edy and ope- 
retta are also 
performed. 
Indeed an at- 
tempt has oc- 
casionally been 
made to do 
opera, which 
in the case of 
the production 
of Jarl Hem- 
mer’s symbolic 
verse drama 
With Fate on 
Board was 
particularly 
successful. 
Among the 
ensemble one 
might mention, 
aside from the 
director and 
Mrs. Teng- 
strom them- 
selves, the bril- 
liant operetta 
prima donna 
Ritva Aro, 
Brita Oberg, 
and Maj 
Hertzman-Ericson, who in Jacques De- 
val’s Miss and the comedy Wanted—A 
Man received very generous praise from 
the critics. John Elfstrém is a very useful 
man and the young actor, Olle Florin, 
formerly engaged at the Blanche Theater 
in Stockholm, has played many exacting 
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character roles. The little band of actors 
is animated by a spirit of enthusiasm and 
joy in work. 

The Swedish Theater in Helsingfors is 
a theater with old traditions. Many of the 
foremost talents of the stage in Sweden 
itself have received their baptism of fire 
on its boards. If now the actors from 
Sweden are in a vanishing majority, we 
must respect 
the purpose of —— 
the theater in Pen an 
availing itself 7 oa 
more and more 
of native 
talent. 

Director 
Nicken Rénn- 
gren, who for 
twenty - five 
years has de- 
voted his pow- 
ers to the the- 
ater, the last 
twelve years 
as head, is an 
energetic and 
capable man 
with an eye 
for the de- 
mands of the 
age and with 
an unfailing 
interest in his 
subjects. Since 
Helsingfors is 
so much larger 
than Abo, the 
theater can 
count on a considerably larger public, and 
there is besides something peculiarly at- 
tractive and homelike about the old thea- 
ter building which forms the center of the 
city and from which not only the boule- 
vards but also the spiritual interests radi- 
ate. The salon, decorated in white and 
gold, with draperies and upholstery in 
deep red velvet, makes an impression at 
once warm and festive. 





Maj Hertzman-Ericson of the Swedish Theater 
in Abo 


One of the biggest events in recent 
seasons was the production of Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal’s Theater of the World, 
based upon one of the church festival 
plays of the seventeenth century Spanish 
dramaturgist, Calderon, and translated by 
the poet, Bertel Gripenberg, who has lent 
the Swedish dialogue both strength and 
speed. One of the outstanding personal- 
ities of Fin- 
land, the edi- 
tor of the lead- 
ing 
newspaper 
Huvudstads- 
bladet, Amos 
Andersson, fi- 
nanced the 
production of 
Theater of the 
World both in 
Helsingfors 
Abo, 
and himself ar- 
ranged the 
play in a man- 
ner which ¢!- 


Swedish 


and in 


lowed its 
beauty full 
scope. In both 
cities capacity 
audiences fo)- 
lowed th: 
progress of the 
drama with 
reverence and 
with 
interest. ° 


intense 


Among the 
numerous acting staff in Helsingfors we 
might mention the two distinguished char- 
acter actors Axel Slangus and Erik Lind- 
distaff side 
..und and May Pihlgren and 
Mrs. Kerstin Nylander. 


and or the Misses 
yt 
VF Cou 


strom, 
Nanny 


The theater has also, in conjunction 
with the Swedish Theatrical Association, 
taken the initiative in arranging to have 
school children visit the theater. This has 
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resulted in a more intimate cooperation 
between the theater, the Theatrical Asso- 
ciation, and the schools of the city. 

Even in so small a town as Wasa there 
is a permanent Swedish theater, and it is 
with genuine respect that one follows the 
development of the stage in Finland. It 
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has had to struggle with difficulties and 
«.dversities, but it has never given up, and 
it has fulfilled those cultural traditions 
which are a heritage from communities 
with Swedish and Swedish 
literature. 


language 





The Homecoming 


By JASPER ALEXANDERSEN 


Translated from the Norwegian by J. B. C. Watkins 


ON TAPIO looked on the wild beauty 
of his native ..cuntains differently 
from when as a youth he had sallied 
forth into the vast unknown 
which was to becon. : his new world. When 


region 


the local steamer ground gently against 
the wharf at Sk wag and he saw his 
younger brother .v... waddling up to the 
iail, wavering and irresolute, he felt for 
the first time tha’ > had got far away 
from the conditioi 
he had grown up 
and indifferent 
and joy of meet. rise up in 
him. Was this really his uct, this diffi- 
dent and ungainly mountaineer in a rein- 
deer cloak which gave off a rank odor of 
wild animal, whose straggling tufts of 
sweaty hair hung far down over his shoul- 
ders? He looked quickly about ...hm... 
nobody had noticed their meeting. 

At a glance he took in the violent effect 
of the landscape: the phosphorescent glow 
ef the horizon, the deep blue shadows 
across the snow fields, a 


“e under which 
.ad become a cold 
1 the warmth 


“hieh above the 
atmosphere, the grim and inenacing colos- 
sus of the mountain top—the somber pro- 
file of the peak. He remembered how as 
a child his father had frightened him by 
saying: “If you're not good the ugly giant 
up there will come and get you.” They 


had been at the fair down here in Skom- 
vag. Just for a second he lived through 
these emotions again. Then he brought his 
mind back to focus on the problem that 
was occupying his brother’s thoughts— 
that of getting his baggage to land and 
into the pulkas. They were to drive up 
through the valley early on the morrow. 
The weather was fine. They must take 
advantage of it. 

Oh, yes, yes, everything was all right at 
home in the mountain hamlet. They were 
eagerly expecting him. It was such a long 
time since he had gone 
scarcely 





ye-e-s, he could 
him. His _ brother 
added with primitive sincerity: “Why, 
you're grander than either bailiff or 
priest, you are indeed.” The words stuck 
in his throat, so proud was he. But, lo, 
there was no brotherly feeling. It will 
come all right, thought Jon Tapio; I shall 
have to live myself back into the life 
again. He drew himself up erect in his 
well tailored coat and stroked his little 
black moustache thoughtfully. 

At a cursory glance it was difficult to 
size up this man Jon Tapio. Nobody there 
in the South had actually spotted him for 
a Lapp. Out in the world he usually 
passed for a West-countryman, from the 
fjords somewhere. Although there were, 


remember 
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of course, certain unmistakable signs: the 
ivory hue of his complexion, the straight, 
low teeth, the short bow-legs. But his 
manners were impeccable. His white, well 
shaped hands fastidiously and nervously 
ordered every trifling disorder. There was 
character in bearing and manner. He had 
watchful eyes and a face which repressed 
all moods and feelings. 

“Cool chap, this Headmaster Tapio. 
Wonder what sort of man he. really is at 
bottom. Can’t make him out. He always 
does the right thing. He’s never caught 
napping,’ people would say. And this 
characterization was quite accurate. He 
had had to educate himself to what he 
now was. And what had it not cost him! 

He recalled with bitterness his first 
term at the seminary; he had lived like a 
beast of prey ever on the alert to seize 
upon the simplest of the arts of civiliza- 
tion. Every day mountains of new and 
untried things had piled up before his 
inexperience. His heart had sunk down 
into his boots with discouragement. He 
had gone round in a perfect daze. Lan- 
guage, behavior, and emotional adjust- 
ment wallowed in chaos, but see whether 
Jon Tapio had cleared the hurdles or no. 
Cleared them like a winner—and then 
some. Aha, make no mistake about that. 
He had had one position after another, 
each one better than the last, with the best 
recommendations, the finest examinations, 
and the quick brown eyes vigilantly on 
the lookout for every situation that might 
work to his advantage. 

Ah, what a splendid foil he had had in 
4a distant relative of his down there, 
the drunken wood carver, Erik Antonsen, 
whose mad capers were proverbial half 
the town over. At daggers drawn with 
everything in the shape of respectability, 
and a very devil of impudent effrontery, 
he was yet well liked by everybody over 
the cups, a gay dog. Had he not said to 
Headmaster Jon Tapio as soon as he met 
him, said almost patronizingly: “Well, I 
see you're a pure Lapp all right, but, 
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Lord, how you do hide your hairy tail, 
you Lapp rascal! You'll be a Cabinet 
Minister yet some day, just see if you 
won't.” And then an uproarious burst of 
laughter. Tapio had fairly shrunk into 
himself, so ill at ease had he felt. Yes, 
that Erik, that Erik, he was a devil of a 
chatterbox. At bottom he was forced to 
admire his blunt sincerity—but only from 
a distance. Only from a distance. 

So the years had slipped by down there 
in the capital, one after another. At times 
he was so weighed down by homesickness 
that it was wellnigh unendurable. In the 
last years he had made up his mind every 
spring that now he would go home—now 
he could bear it no longer. But then some- 
thing had intervened. Not before now had 
he finally got leave of absence for a year. 

Oh, God, what a wandering in the 
wilderness these ten years had _ been! 
What a strain and what a loss! Now he 
felt as though a burden had rolled off his 
shoulders. Now for the first time life’s 
rich abundance should be his. 

It was above all to the image of Lenka 
‘Tornensis that he had felt himself bound 
through all these vears. Her father was 
the wealthiest reindeer rancher on the 
mountains. Strange that she should have 
cared for him, waited for him all these 
years—a woman's best years. Strange 
how much she must have cared for him. 
Was it their wonderful, secret, youthful 
love that had bound her faith? Ah, how 
could he probe questions of this kind, he 
who had lived like a monk all these years, 
away from women. And perhaps it was 
a good thing for him now. Virtue would 
have its reward. Had not Lenka been one 
of those who were most eager and enthu- 
siastic for him to go on with his studies, to 
go out in the world, with such excellent 
ability as he had shown? And had not her 
good father helped him with his expenses 
in the beginning? Oh, that Lenka—she 
was the incarnation of all that was good 
and beautiful. 

Like a sleep-walker he now advanced 
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towards his native countryside. Once he 
had been a part of this wild and virgin 
scene, like the twisted osiers, like the 
weather-worn boulders and the eternal 
mountain peaks. It was strange to feel 
himself an outsider from them, an out- 
sider from his brother Aslak. Without the 
reindeer cloak, but also without warmth. 

There dashed the doe and there dashed 
the buck at a giddy pace with himself as 
observer of it all—of Stallo, the terror of 
his childhood, and the ineradicable super- 
stition of the grown-up Lapp. He, Jon 
Tapio, the elegant and correct head- 
master. 

The reindeer train whirled into the 
courtyard in front of the low log cabin of 
old Erki Tapio. They had decked them- 
selves out in their best, both his sisters, in 
honor of his arrival. That he saw at a 
glance. There were the neighbors, famil- 
iar and unfamiliar faces in curious groups. 
llames of color in kerchiefs and cloaks, 
but Lenka he did not see. His heart beat 
with expectation, but he did not ask for 
her. He merely greeted, smilingly and 
perhaps a trifle too heartily, his family 
end his childhood friends. The good chil- 
dren were not thawed out by his hearti- 
ness. They gazed into his face as though 
they were searching for something. They 
wanted to get to the bottom of his glance 
~—to his heart. Perhaps he wanted to get 
to theirs too, but there was something in 
the way. Did they perhaps perceive at 
once the delicate patina that civilization 
has given him? Did they see and under- 
stand with infallible instinct the melan- 
choly lines in his face—a weary and to 
them inexplicable shadow? 

What difference did that make to him 
unyway! He went quickly into the house 
and greeted the old aunt who looked after 
the house for old Tornensis when he was 
up in the mountains with his herd. 

He felt all at once that he had taken in 
everything—everything seemed suddenly 
so small and cramped and insignificant. 
fis father’s shabby winter cloak, his sis- 


ters’ stiff and gaudy finery, faugh! The 
near neighbors and the cluster of houses 
on the other side of the river. Aslak 
Aslaka Sara and his kin, the bailiff’s 
house, the pastor’s house, and the general 
store. The pictures crept forth at the old 
snail’s pace—he knew them so well; he 
had lived with them a thousand years. 
Tired, ves, he was tired. Headmaster Jon 
‘i apio lay down to rest by full daylight in 
the room with the blue-painted window 
frames. The frost flowers were still on 
the window-panes, but within him he bore 
his great experience in confident repose: 
Lenka Tornensis, Lenka, Lenka. She was 
still his hope, his life, as she had been 
ever since their first caresses under the 
birches beside the river. He saw her face 
before him as clearly as though it had 
been yesterday, saw her enigmatical smile 
with the strong white teeth, smelled again 
the perfume of her hair, a rare fragrance 
of moss and heather. 

Jon Tapio was awakened next morning 
by the babble of many voices in the 
kitchen. He dressed quickly and care- 
fully, with a certain tense expectation. 

He went out into the kitchen, which 
was now full of gabbling visitors, but 
failed to see Lenka amongst their num- 
ber. Instead he saw a tall, blond Lapp 
with a handsome face. It occurred to 
Tapio at the moment when their eyes met 
and they greeted each other that somehow 
or other this man was close to him. There 
was something contemptuously curious in 
his manner, something hostilely apprais- 
ing. Jon Tapio felt a slight uneasiness, 
quite unaccountable. He did not even 
know the man. He took his younger sister 
aside and asked her who he was. “‘Mattis 
Eira, the foreman at Erki Tornensis’,” 
she said. “He is from the mountain parish 
and has been with Tornensis since you 
left. Owns a lot of reindeer too.”’ She said 
this quickly and in such a way that Jon 
Tapio understood that he was considered 
a good match. But Jon Tapio’s uneasiness 
at the man’s manner did not vanish. So 
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he’s at Tornensis! Foreman. Well, old 
man Tornensis certainly has need of such 
young strength as his. He is beginning to 
get old now himself—yes, yes, indeed. 


They were expecting Lenka in the 
course of the day. She was down at Gargia 
with her family. Mattis Eira had come in 
advance to make some purchases, and was 
to take Lenka home. The chatter went 
back and forth, quizzing and burrowing. 
The many young people jested and made 
merry. Laughter pealed forth unre- 
strained and the jests went farther and 
farther. Jon Tapio became silent; he felt 
as though he were no longer one of them. 
Could it be, then, that he was no longer 
young? He looked at the bright, sparkling 
eyes and weatherbeaten faces of the 
others—saw how they were life and soul 
in the humor of the moment... . 

Suddenly Mattis Eira cut in with an 
insolent question: “You might as well 
come down to Tornensis this evening with 
me and Lenka—if you can still fill out 
your old reindeer cloak.” 

These words were spoken in a teasing 
manner and meant simply as a joke in all 
innocence. They brought forth intermi- 
nable volleys of loud laughter. The chil- 
dren of nature seemed to think such a 
striking and well turned remark vastly 
amusing, but Jon Tapio felt the stinging 
lash, and he winced under it. No, here he 
would certainly lose all ground. He with- 
drew into the living-room, but he gradu- 
ally became certain that Mattis Eira was 
his rival for Lenka. He paced back and 
forth in the room in wild agitation. The 
idea maddened him, hurled him down 
from the highest peaks to the deepest 
abysses, and his nerves quivered with 
anxiety. Hour after hour he paced back 
and forth, and the family left him un- 
disturbed. 

On in the afternoon Lenka came. She 


opened the door softly. “Good-day, 


Jonne,” she said, using his old pet name. 
“Oh, good-day, Lenka.” She went over to 


him quickly, turned his face toward the 
light from the window and looked at him 
intently for a long time. Her large, dark 
eyes were serious, and they gradually 
filled with maternal pity. Then impul- 
sively and fondly, as though he had been 
a little child, she drew him to her. Jon 
Tapio laid his head down on her shoulder 
and wept bitterly and wearily. 

“Oh, Jonne, Jonne,”’ Lenka comforted 
him, patting and stroking his hair. Poor 
Jonne—she understood him so well. Not 
many words were needed. They looked at 
each other, each thinking his own 
thoughts. Jon Tapio saw that Lenka had 
become a mature, motherly woman. Her 
youthful girlishness was gone now. Her 
bearing was authoritative and firm. Well, 
she no longer had her mother alive of 
course; she could hardly have helped get- 
ting like this when all the management 
of the place was laid upon her shoulders. 
But how beautiful, how good her face 
was! Not a wrinkle in this broad, fresh, 
open-air countenance—just the fine silken 
web which the spring sunshine spun over 
her eyes. 

And Lenka—what was she thinking, 
what was she feeling? He took her hand 
and stroked it and looked searchingly at 
her. Then he stopped short. A wild pain 
shot through him. The ring. She no longer 
had any ring. His engagement ring. His 
eves stared wildly at her right hand. 

Lenka saw and understood him. She 
had not the heart to say anything. She 
kept on stroking his hair. “Poor Jonne,’ 
she said, embarrassed. She knew not what 
to say for she saw how he was suffering. 

He pulled himself together with a jerk 
and stood upright, looking out of the win- 
dow with a stony stare. His face had be- 
come impenetrable again. He was once 
more Headmaster Jon Tapio, remote and 
incomprehensible. “But, Jonne, Jonne, 
you never came back. You stayed and 
stayed away out there, and little by little 
you drifted away from me.” Her voice 
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was half imploring, half explanatory— 
“and now that you have come, you are 
like a stranger—I—TI don’t understand— 
I hardly recognize you.” 

Jon Tapio now heard Mattis Eira’s 
voice high above the others out in the 
kitchen. It sounded excited and angry. 
Passions were reaching the boiling point 
it seemed. Would that he could say the 
same. So for ten years he had been long- 
ing—for something which was not even 
his. He had been weak for a moment, cer- 
tainly. Completely stranded. He had 
sobbed on the Lapp girl’s calfskin cloak. 
They should have seen him then, his 
colleagues down yonder. A weak man they 
would have said—a child. ... 

No, he no longer filled out his cloak. 
That was certain. He had rowed a little 
too far out on the pond of civilization and 
culture. ... 

Ah, what had he really imagined any- 
way? Could Lenka have gone with him? 
Idiot that he was. This strong, full- 
blooded girl had a will of her own, that 
was quite obvious to anybody. And should 
he, then, have gone with Lenka? Gladly, 
if everything had been as it was long ago 
he was before he went 


when young, 


abroad and became a flower in a glass of 


_ 
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water; yes, just that—a pale flower in a 
water-glass. 

The door opened and Mattis Eira stuck 
his head into the room. His features were 
distorted, and his voice was hoarse and 
imperious. “Lenka, we must be thinking 
of going pretty soon now.” Lenka got up 
quickly, relieved at this opportune inter- 
ruption. She offered her hand to Jon 
Tapio rather self-consciously in farewell, 
and bowed her head as in shame. Then 
she drew back quickly. 

But Mattis Eira tumbled boldly in. His 
glance was menacing as though to say: 
“Just you try it!’’ He too bade farewell. 
And towards both the lovers Jon Tapio 
was the dignified headmaster, correct and 
precise. Not a feature betrayed him now. 
A moment ago his life’s happiness had 
sunk into ashes. There was nothing more 
left... 

From the yard a cloud of fine snow rose 
lightly in the breeze. Two Lapps threw 
themselves into their pulkas and drove 
out of the yard, the woman in front and 
the man behind. ... So there was nothing 
left—just Jon Tapio. He stood scratch- 
ing frost flowers off the window-pane. 
Away on the horizon the mountain peak 
reared its mighty form. The clouds of 
evening gathered round its top. The day 
declined. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSE- 

VELT’s annual message, 

delivered in person be- 

fore the members of 

the Seventy-third Con- 

gress, was given a cor- 

dial reception at the 

¢ hands of the 

whelming Democratic 

US:A majority, as well as of 

the Progressive Republicans, while there 

was little dissent even among the regular 

Republicans. A new custom was inaug- 

urated in having the address broadcast 
by radio throughout the nation. 

The President made 
minimize the tremendous cost of the pro- 
gram he outlined before the assembled 
Representatives and Senators, but his 
statement that the government intended 
to borrow $10,000,000,000 in the follow- 
ing six months, and that the deficit for the 
next fiscal year was estimated at around 
$2,000,000,000, was evidently accepted 
as necessary to the carrying out of the 
policy of the New Deal. Explaining fur- 
ther what he considered the immediate 
prospects of the national recovery pro- 
gram, Mr. Roosevelt declared that 
“powerful forces for recovery exist,” and 
that by laying a foundation of confidence 
in the present and faith in the future, the 
upturn would become cumulative in effect. 
He added that “the cornerstone of this 
foundation is the good credit of the gov- 
ernment.” 


over- 


no attempt to 


Tue Resignation because of ill health 
of William H. Woodin as Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the assumption of that of- 
fice by Assistant Secretary Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., made it the duty of the latter 
to explain to the public the government’s 
new monetary system involving a man- 
aged dollar on a gold bullion basis. Secre- 
tary Morgenthau’s statement, which was 
made before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, had been preceded by 


President Roosevelt’s special monetary 
message to Congress on January 15 in 
which he stressed two principles: 1. The 
necessity of maintaining our national cur- 
rency as a sound currency which, so far 
as possible, will have a fairly constant 
standard of purchasing power, and will 
be adequate for the purposes of daily 
use and the establishment of credit. 2. The 
inherent right of the government to issue 
currency and to be the sole custodian and 
owner of the base or reserve of precious 
metals underlying the currency. 


In Compuiance with Mr. Roosevelt's 
request, a bill was introduced in Congress 
providing for the transfer to the United 
States of the ownership and possession 
of all Federal Reserve Bank gold, in- 
cluding that held by the Federal Reserve 
Board and Federal Reserve agents, and 
providing for payments thereof in gold 
certificates. The bill further provides that 
no currency of the United States shall 
be redeemed in gold except to the extent 
permitted in regulations issued by the 
Secretary of the Treasury with the ap- 
proval of the President, and that all gold 
coins of the United States shall be with- 
drawn from circulation and formed into 
bars. 

By a vote of 360 to 40 the Administra- 
tion’s gold bill was passed in the House of 
Representatives on January 20. Not only 
was the government given power to com- 
mandeer all monetary gold from the Re- 
serve Banks and to devalue the dollar 
to between 50 cents and 60 cents, but the 
$2,000,000,000 stabilization fund, as pro- 
posed, is provided for and put into the 
control of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
In the Senate the bill passed by a vote of 
66 to 23. Secretary Morgenthau’s state- 


ment to the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, before the passage of the bill, 
had been that it would enable the Treas- 
ury to make an offering of bonds which 
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would appeal especially to certain large 
investors such as insurance companies. 

By decree of the President the dollar 
has been stabilized at 59.6. 


Tue Country’s railroad problem can 
be solved chiefly by government owner- 
ship and operation, according to the 
opinion of Joseph B. Eastman, Federal 
coordinator of transportation, set forth in 
a voluminous report to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This _ solution, 
said Mr. Eastman, would not be inconsist- 
ent with the nation’s theory of govern- 
ment. He asked that consolidations of a 
compulsory nature be given a trial 
through the exchange of securities, with- 
out the use of cash. The coordinator did 
not recommend the immediate merging 
of railroad properties, but he called at- 
tention to the fact that some of the coun- 
try’s most successful railroad organiza- 
tions had taken place in the midst of 
financial depressions. At the same time he 
stated that the remedy he advocated 
should not be applied to railroads now 
because, as he said, “the country is not 
financially in a condition to stand the 
strain of an acquisition of these great 
properties.” 


Tue Bitz extending to February 1, 1935, 
the life of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and increasing its funds by 
$850,000,000, as passed by both houses 
of Congress and signed by the President, 
includes the provision that the corpora- 
tion should not make any loans beyond 
$500,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1935. In the statement made 
public by the chairman of the corporation, 
Jesse H. Jones, he said that under the 
increase of the funds the R.F.C. would be 
in a position to help railroads to take care 
of their maturing obligations during the 
present year, maturities estimated at about 
$400,000,000. Corporation officials, how- 
ever, were of the opinion that only about 
$150,000,000 would be sought by the 
railroads, as the banks are now in a posi- 
tion to help the roads that need assistance. 
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Recognition of Cuba by the United 
States after the election by the Cubans 
of Carlos Mendieta as President of the 
much-troubled republic, was looked upon 
as foreshadowing an improved political 
condition in the island. President Roose- 
velt expressed the hope that the choice of 
Mendieta would lead to the fulfilment of 
the two basic requirements set forth in 
the statement by him during a visit to 
Warm Springs last fall, when he said 
that, in order to obtain United States 
recognition, Cuba would have to estab- 
lish a government having the substantial 
backing of the Cuban people, and this 
government must be able to maintain law 
and order. 

The fact that the exiled Cubans in the 
United States endorsed President Men- 
dieta as their choice, according to Dr. 
Joaquin Martinez Saenz, showed that 
the ABC, the strongest of the anti- 
Machado revolutionary societies, also was 
satisfied to have him as head of the re- 
public. Colonel Mendieta had been active 
in political and military affairs of his 
country since 1896, when he abandoned 
his medical studies in order to throw him- 
self into the revolutionary movement to 
free Cuba from Spain. During Machado’s 
long régime he was one of the most ener- 
getic of the oppositionists. 


Tue AppointTMENT of William C. Bul- 
litt to be Ambassador to Russia, and the 
arrival in the United States of Alexander 
A. Troyanovsky as the Soviet Ambassa- 
dor, creates relations between the two 
nations which are expected to stimulate 
business. M. Troyanovsky, speaking of 
the need for world peace, stated in his 
first interview that if the resumed rela- 
the United States and 
Russia furnished a good example to oth- 


tion between 
ers, then it should be looked upon as an 
important step in international amity. 

In doing business here, the Ambassador 
said, the granting of credits would play 
an important part. 
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Tue Nose. Prize 
gold medals and checks 
were awarded in Stock- 
holm by King Gustaf 
on December 11, with 
the time-honored cere- 
monies. Every winner 
ee was present, with the 
SAB OEP exception of Professor 
Thomas Hunt Morgan, 
of Pasadena, California, who won the 
1933 Medicine Prize. His token was ac- 
cepted in his behalf by Laurence A. 
Steinhardt, United States Minister to 
Sweden. As usual, the Prize in Litera- 
ture attracted the greatest attention, and 
the fact that the 1933 winner, the Rus- 
sian author Ivan Bunin, was an exile in 
France, added to the interest. Professor 
Werner Heisenberg, of Leipzig, received 
the 1932 award in Physics. The Physics 
Prize for 1933 was shared between Pro- 
fessor P. A. M. Dirac, of Cambridge, and 
Professor E. Schroedinger, of Berlin. No 
Peace Prize was awarded, and the Prize 
for Chemistry was reserved until next 
year. 


Tue RikspaG was opened January 11 
by King Gustaf, who in his speech from 
the throne forecast further public works 
and agricultural improvements to alle- 
viate unemployment. He also said that 
unemployment insurance is under consid- 
eration. In connection with the ceremony, 
Prince Bertil, third son of Crown Prince 
Gustaf Adolf, took the customary oath of 
allegiance to the throne. Ernst Wigfors, 
Minister of Finance, submitted the bud- 
get proposal, which included continued 
government support of public works up 
to 240,000,000 kronor. A budget deficit of 
18,000,000 kronor will be covered with 
a new tax on properties over 50,000 kro- 
nor, which will affect some 45,000 peo- 
ple, and with an increased inheritance 
stamp tax. The budget balances at 1,051,- 
000,000 kronor. With the retirement of 
the veteran Conservative leader, Ernst 
Trygger, the Conservative Party in the 


First Chamber elected as _ chairman 
Johan Bernhard Johansson, of Fredriks- 
lund, a former Minister of Agriculture, 
and as vice-chairman Professor Gésta 
Bagge, a former graduate student at 
Johns Hopkins, known for his wide ex- 
perience in social-political affairs. The 
Farmers’ Party elected unanimously Axel 
Pehrssen, of Bramstorp, an agriculturist, 
to succeed Olof Olsson, of Kullenbergs- 
torp. 


Tue Resutrt of the International City 
Planning Competition, sponsored by the 
city of Stockholm, was announced at the 
end of December. One prize, amounting 
to 15,000 kronor, went to two young Lon- 
don architects, Bertram Hume and Ray- 
mond C, Erith, and another prize of 
15,000 kronor was awarded to the New 
York architects, Charles A. Platt, his 
sons, William Platt and Geoffrey Platt, 
and John M. Gates. A Swedish prize- 
winning plan was also submitted by Cap- 
tain Ake Virgin and the architect Thure 
Bergentz, but they forfeited their award 
because they are employees of the City 
of Stockholm. Therefore, the committee 
decided to award this prize, also for 
15,000 kronor, to two German architects, 
Dr. Paul Wolf and Hans Richter, of 
Dresden, and a Swedish engineer, Sven 
Brolin, of Stockholm, who submitted a 
plan jointly. This plan had previously 
been purchased by the committee for 
5,000 kronor, and by thus awarding it 
a major prize the committee decided to 
make another 5,000 kronor purchase of 
a plan, also by German architects, Hanz 
Holzbauer and Franz Stamm, of Berlin. 
Two other German plans, one submitted 
by Hans Luebke, Edi Reissner, Willi 
Wagener, and Willy Schoene, of Berlin, 
and the other by H. Reissinger, of Dues- 
seldorf, were acquired for 5,000 kronor 
each. The object of the competition was 
to obtain the best ideas for revising the 
street plan of lower Norrmalm, the most 
important business section of the capital. 
With the rapidly growing traffic, the 
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streets have become too narrow. The com- 
petition was decided upon about two years 
ago, and a sum of 200,000 kronor was set 
aside for the expenses. When the time 
limit expired not less than 350 contestants 
from 30 countries had sent in plans, and 
the work done represents the value of 
several million kronor. 


REMARKABLE results obtained with a 
Swedish anti-leprosy serum were an- 
nounced by Professor John Reenstierna 
in a lecture in Uppsala. He began his 
work as early as in 1906, and in 1921 had 
covered the first stage on the way and 
found an anti-tubercular serum for use 
on lepers, the leper bacillus being a sister 
microorganism of the tubercular one. 
Tests carried out on advanced leper cases 
at the Jarvsé leper hospital in northern 
Sweden yielded favorable results. Lep- 
rous protuberances and open wounds dis- 
appeared and healed in one to two months 
and the typical brownish leper com- 
plexion assumed a healthier aspect. He 
also pointed out that while there are about 
4,000,000 lepers in the world today, 
Sweden has only seventeen. 

Thanks to the seventieth anniversary 
fund of King Gustaf, Sweden has been 
able to spend 476,106 kronor for 1.513 
grams of radium, acquired from Belgium. 
Sweden now has between nine and ten 
grams of radium, with which to carry on 
the battle against cancer. The royal birth- 
day gift originally amounted to 5,000,000 
kronor, and the King decided that it 
should be used for the anti-cancer fight. 


A New System for the generation of 
high tension direct electrical current and 
its transmission over long distances, even 
by cable under water, was devised by a 
young Swedish engineer, Baltzar von 
Platen, who ten years ago was one of the 
coinventors of the von Platen-Munters re- 
frigerator, which generates cold from the 
heat of a gas flame or some similar source. 
Several Swedish and Norwegian power 
experts have expressed a keen interest in 
the new method. For its further exploita- 
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tion a company has been formed in Stock- 
holm, with Count Folke Bernadotte as 
its head. 

For developing the new methods of 
smelting gold at the Boliden mine in 
northern Sweden, the Royal Academy of 
Engineering Science in Stockholm 
awarded its large medals in gold to Dr. 
Axel Lindblad, a mining engineer, and 
O. Falkman, chief technical executive of 
the mining company, which in 1932 paid 
a dividend of 10 per cent. The smelter 
now handles nearly 1,000 tons of ore a 
day, and besides gold, it yields copper, 
silver, and arsenic. The average gold 
contents is 19 grams per ton. 


A Routine Art Musevo has been pre- 
pared jointly by the Swedish State-owned 
railways and the National Museum of 
Art in Stockholm, whose head is Dr. Axel 
Gauffin. For some time the museum has 
had collections of paintings in circulation 
throughout the country, and now the rail- 
way authorities have designed a special 
car, which can be parked anywhere and 
used as an exhibition hall. When not em- 
ployed by the Art Museum, it can be 
rented by private firms, who want to con- 
duct special exhibitions. The car has no 
windows, but good electric lights and 
apparatus for lantern slides. 


StockHoLM and Moscow will be linked 
by air this year, according to plans drawn 
up by the Aerotransport Company, 
Sweden’s national flying concern, and the 
Russian authorities. The route will go 
from the Swedish capital via Helsingfors, 
Finland, Reval in Estonia, and Lenin- 
grad, and the scheduled flying time is 
about eight hours. 

Sweden’s principal radio broadcasting 
station, located at Motala, will be rebuilt 
so as to become five times more powerful. 
The cost will be about 1,500,000 kronor. 
This will make it one of the most powerful 
in Europe. The cost will be defrayed out 
of the license fee paid by owners of radio 
receiving sets, since no advertising on 
the air is allowed. By September 1, 1933, 
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649,391 such fees of about $2.50 each 
were paid, or 104.9 per 1,000 inhabitants 
—a new record. 

School instruction via radio is followed 
by 70,000 pupils in the public schools in 
Sweden, a special inquiry by the broad- 
casting service showed. The favorite sub- 
jects were hygiene, travel, and history. 
Outlines of the lectures, with test ques- 
tions, were sent out in advance at cost. 


Tue Meeting of three powerful kings 
833 years ago at Kungelv, on Sweden’s 
west coast, will be commemorated by a 
granite monument in front of the ancient 
fortress Bohus. In the year a.p. 1100, King 
Inge of Sweden, King Magnus of Nor- 
way, and King Erik of Denmark met at 
Kungelv for the purpose of restoring 
peace and goodwill between the three 
countries. 


VIOLENT political bat- 
tles have followed the 
shifting in power that 
resulted from the Labor 
victory at the polls last 
October. With 69 seats 
out of a total of 150, 
the Labor Party is the 
Oe war largest single group in 

the Storthing but Iacks 
some votes of being a majority. In the 
election for President, the Conservative 
leader, C. J. Hambro, for many years 
President of the Storthing, was defeated 
by the action of the Farmers’ Party which 
refrained from voting for him. The Labor 
members were thus in a majority and able 
to elect their leader, Johan Nygaardsvold. 
The Labor Party presented a program for 
dealing with the crisis calling for the ex- 
penditure of 140,000,000 kroner. During 
the debate that followed, Prime Minister 
Johan Ludwig Mowinckel launched a bit- 
ter attack on the Labor Party. Centering 
his criticism on the crisis program, Mr. 
Mowinckel said curtly that such an expen- 
diture was far beyond the means of the 
country if it was to continue to build on 
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present standards. There was, he said, an 
abyss between the Labor Party and the 
other parties. He was nevertheless ready 
to cooperate in current everyday prob- 
lems and in measures for easing the eco- 
nomic crisis, but he brushed aside the 
suggestion that a coalition Cabinet should 
be formed. The Liberal Government 
would yield only to a majority vote 
against it. President Nygaardsvold re- 
minded the Storthing of the last election 
which had clearly demonstrated that the 
Mowinckel Government did not enjoy the 
confidence of the country. Mr. Hambro, 
as leader of the Right (the extreme Con- 
servative), then announced that his party 
had decided to support the Government. 

The result thus depended on the action 
of the Farmers’ Party. It was only a few 
days before that it had helped to elect the 
Labor candidate for the presidency by 
refraining from voting for Hambro. The 
atmosphere was charged when the leader 
of the farmers, Mr. Hundseid, rose to 
speak. He advocated a coalition Cabinet 
to deal with the crisis. The Prime Minis- 
ter declared that his Government would 
not accept this. Mr. Hundseid rose and 
withdrew his proposal. With this the 
Mowinckel Government was safe, at least 
for a time. The Labor motion for a vote 
of no confidence was defeated with 80 
votes against 69 on January 26. 

Throughout the land the fight precipi- 
tated by the clash between the Labor and 
bourgeois parties has been raging. Even 
Knut Hamsun, who usually fights shy of 
politics, has sent an open letter to the 
press asking why Mr. Mowinckel wished 
to remain in power when his Cabinet 
lacked popular mandate. The tone of 
Hamsun’s letter was scathingly ironic, but 
the Prime Minister did not answer. He was 
busy with the new budget which calls for 
a total expenditure of 373,500,000 kroner, 
or 23,500,000 more than the last budget. 
He asked the consent of the Storthing to 
spend 40,900,000 kroner in dealing with 
the economic. crisis. 
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WueEN THE Lazor Party decided to ask 
for the enormous sum of 140,000,000 
kroner for the crisis, its leaders may have 
had in mind the rosy picture which was 
painted of the economic status of Norway 
at the beginning of the present year. The 
newspapers carried articles showing that 
Norway had fared exceptionally well in 
1933 and declaring that the country was 
singularly fortunate. Mr. N. Rygg, gover- 
nor of the Bank of Norway, announced 
that the financial condition was highly 
satisfactory, and added an optimistic note 
regarding the outlook for 1934. It was 
said that Norway’s trade balance showed 
a surplus of 100,000,000 kroner in Nor- 
way’s favor. 


Last NoveMBER a 10,000-ton tank boat 
left Sandefjord without any particular 
acclaim. Brief reports in the newspapers 
announced that the Thorshavn had sailed 
for the Antarctic. The ship was fitted out 
by the owner, Consul Lars Christensen, 
who would join the expedition at Cape 


Town and start out from there for Antare- 
tic waters. On January 23 a brief wireless 
report flashed into Norway from the 
Thorshavn saying that the expedition, 
which had left Norway so quietly, had 
discovered a vast stretch of new land in 
the Antarctic. Between 66° 20” and 86° 
57” east Lieutenant Gunnestad had 
sighted the new land from his aeroplane. 
The ground was entirely covered with 
snow and rose gently toward the south. By 
special permission of King Haakon the 
new territory was called Princess Astrid 


Land. 


Crown Prince Ovav made his début 
as a radio speaker last December, speak- 
ing over a national hook-up on the impor- 
tance of Norway’s foreign trade. The 
Crown Prince pointed out that shipping, 
export, and whaling constituted the back- 
bone of the nation’s buying power, ena- 
bling Norway to maintain a higher credit 
plane than would have been the case other- 
wise. Norway must keep on friendly terms 
with other countries and endeavor to avoid 
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building up high tariff walls which might 
antagonize foreign countries and destroy 
the goodwill which was so important to 
Norway’s trade. 


Epvarp Muncu, the most famous living 
painter in Norway, celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday on December 12. The artist, 
who was once a storm center not only in 
his own country but in larger art circles, is 
now accepted everywhere, and it is diffi- 
cult to believe that his lovely decorations 
in the University assembly hall were once 
the subject of violent attack. Munch’s 
work was first shown to Americans in the 
Exhibition of Scandinavian Art brought 
over by the American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation in the season 1912 to 1913. 

The artist lives now at his estate Ekely 
near Oslo where he has several studios. 
He likes to move into a new studio when 
he starts a new painting. He is very shy 
and reticent, works hard, and rarely goes 
to town. His amusement is listening to the 
radio, and he spends much time with his 
horses. In one of the rare interviews he 
has granted the press he said that an 
artist ought not to divulge what he was 
working on, as it robbed him of power 
when others knew what he was doing. On 
the day of his birthday he left his home so 
early that he escaped the attentions of 
those who wished to congratulate him. 
The chief event in commemoration of the 
day was the publication of two great 
works on Munch and his art. The one was 
by the director of the National Gallery 
and writer on art, Jens Thiis, who is an 
old friend of the artist and perhaps the 
one who has best understood his work. 
The other is by a younger critic, Pola 
Gauguin. 


THERE are at present 1,000 unemployed 
teachers in Norway, and after graduation 
from the normal schools this coming sum- 
mer the number will be increased to 1,400. 
This outlook has created quite a stir in 
pedagogic circles. A committee has been 
named in Bergen to try to enlist State 
support for unemployed teachers. 
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PossEssING to an ex- 
traordinary degree the 
qualities 
Arctic explorations, 
combined with those of 
a scientist, Dr. Knud 
Rasmussen, 


death occurred in Co- 


essential to 


whose 


DENMARK penhagen on Decem- 
ber 21, occupied a 
place that may never again be filled. The 
tributes paid Dr. Rasmussen for his epoch- 
al labors in the far North among the Eski- 
mos of Greenland, to whom he was kin, 
were more than those ordinarily bestowed 
on a man of great accomplishments. It 
was because of a character against which 
criticism could find no lodgment that the 
whole world joined in acclaiming him the 
peer of his kind. 

That the Danish Government should 
order a State funeral in the case of its 
famous son was but natural, although it is 
an honor infrequently bestowed where 
the departed is not of the royal house. 
Premier Stauning, who is also Minister for 
Greenland, in decreeing the funeral ar- 
rangement, declared that it was the least 
tribute the nation could pay one who had 
devoted his life to a cause for which he 
virtually sacrificed himself. 


Knup Rasmussen was fifty-four years 
old when he died as a result of food poi- 
soning contracted on his last Thule expe- 
dition. He was brought home from Green- 
land in a serious condition last November. 
At the Gentofte Hospital, however, he 
showed signs of gradual recovery, and he 
himself believed almost to the last hour 
that he would soon be well, and able to 
continue his Arctic labors, as he had other 
ambitious plans for his beloved Greenland. 
The end, nevertheless, came with sur- 
prising suddenness. 

Born at Jakobshavn, in North Green- 
land, in June 1879, the son of a Danish 
father, and an Eskimo mother, Knud Ras- 
mussen grew up with the native Green- 
landers and learned to think and talk 


like them. It was his command of the 
Eskimo language that early in his career 
as an explorer gave him an advantage 
over others similarly employed. 

He was sent to Copenhagen for his 
education, and after graduating with 
honor from the University, Knud Ras- 
mussen almost immediately turned his 
attention homeward. His first important 
work was as a member of the Mylius 
Erichsen Expedition of 1902-04. From 
1906 to 1908 he accompanied an ethno- 
logical expedition to North Greenland, 
and in 1910 he established in the Cape 
York district the Arctic station to which 
he gave the name Thule. From then on 
the Rasmussen expeditions were all 
named Thule. 

In 1924 Dr. Rasmussen completed an 
expedition that carried him, from the 
Hudson Bay region west, completely 
around Arctic North America. For a year 
and a half his only companions were an 
Eskimo man named Eiderduck and an 
Eskimo woman named Little Woman. Of 
that journey of 20,000 miles and of its 
leader, Isaiah Bowman, then director of 
the American Geographical Society, said 
that “in the history of Arctic exploration 
this has never been surpassed.” 


Tue Sixth TuHvu ce expedition in 1931 
and 1932 had more than a mere scientific 
bearing, since it was at the time when 
Norway and Denmark were in dispute 
over the supremacy in East Greenland. 
That the decision by The Hague court in 
favor of Denmark’s right to the posses- 
sion of all Greenland left no more bitter- 
ness in Norway was due in a large degree 
to Knud Rasmussen’s attitude. The Nor- 
wegian newspapers, at his death, were 
unanimous in declaring that throughout 
the entire period of the controversy he 
maintained a degree of fairness which 
won the esteem of all. He could under- 
stand just what led the Norwegian col- 
onists in East Greenland to think that 
their claim to the land was genuine. 
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Knud Rasmussen 


“Knud Rasmussen,” declared Adolf 
Hoel, of Norway, who had much to do 
with the Danish-Norwegian controversy, 
“never uttered a single word about Nor- 
wegians that was not kind. He always 
respected the opinions of others. We 
thought a great deal of him and he had 
many friends in Norway. When the Geo- 
graphical Society held its commemorative 
services over Fridtjof Nansen, it was 
Knud Rasmussen who was called to Oslo 
to deliver the main address.” 

In Sweden, leading men of science and 
many persons in other walks of life, were 
equally outspoken in their admiration for 
what Knud Rasmussen had meant to 
Scandinavia and the world. 

Professor Gerard De Geer, the author 
Albert Engstrém, Professor Einar Lonn- 
berg were among those who in the Swedish 
press expressed their high esteem for 
Knud Rasmussen as explorer, scientist, 
and man. 

In Denmark, naturally enough, Knud 
Rasmussen’s death struck closer home 
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than elsewhere, his native Greenland not 
excepted. “One of our best sons,” said 
Premier Stauning in commenting on what 
Dr. Rasmussen had meant to the Danish 
nation. “His love for the native popu- 
lation of Greenland, to which he partly 
belonged, was warm and rich, and his 
knowledge of all that concerned the colo- 
ny was greater than that of anyone else. 
He had other plans for Greenland which 
now will remain unfinished.” 


In Souru JutTianp the situation with 
regard to Nazi penetration seems less 
acute, but farther north in the Danish 
peninsula a so-called Danish Social Na- 
tionalism has made its appearance which 
bears close resemblance to the German 
kind. The leader of the movement, Dr. 
Fritz Clausen, has been particularly ac- 
tive in the districts between Randers and 
the Limfjord, and meetings have been 
held which drew large crowds of the 
farming element. The special correspon- 
dent of Berlingske Tidende, Viggo Jen- 
sen, in a series of articles from the sec- 
tions where the agitation is most pro- 
nounced, says that the public is not aware 
of what is stirring among the agricul- 
tural folk of the East Himmerland and 
East Vendsyssel counties. 

“National Socialism,” he writes, “‘be- 
gan its campaign last fall shortly after 
the harvest was over. The leader of the 
North Jutland district, Captain Max 
Johannes Arildskov, is a former officer 
who at the various meetings attacked the 


parliamentary politicians and, departing 


from the gatherings, left the people pres- 
ent to discuss the matter between them- 
selves. In the dairies, the stores, at the 
crossroads, and in their homes, farmers, 
mechanics, merchants, teachers, and oth- 
ers talked over what this new political 
teaching might mean to them and their 
future. 

“Captain Arildskov, who fourteen 
years ago took leave of the Danish army 
where he was in the artillery, in one of 
his speeches said that the battle of Na- 
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tional Socialism was directed against the 
country’s enemies at home, and that the 
Danish movement was patterned after 
the needs of the land. The politicians 
and the government, he affirmed, can only 
retain parliamentarism so long as it is pos- 
sible for them to obtain foreign capital.” 

One of the pronouncements of Dr. 
Clausen says that one object of the Na- 
tional Socialism is the abolition of the 
gold monopoly and the putting in its stead 
a national currency based on the system 
which their cooperative society, “Soil, 


Labor, and Capital,” wants established. 


As yet, the Social-Democratic Govern- 
ment, as well as the parties of the Right 
and Left, have taken slight notice of the 
new political movement, but as more in- 
formation about this North Jutland agita- 
tion becomes public property, it will prob- 
ably not be ignored by those in power or 
by other political factions looking to the 
polls for their success. 


Tue Discovery of large deposits of 
marble in Greenland has led to the in- 
ference that this might prove to be of 
great importance in the development of 
the colony. Samples of the marble 
brought to Copenhagen, and examined by 
leading sculptors, are said to be equal in 
quality to the finest Italian product. The 
discovery of the deposits was made in 
Unamak by the Danish-Canadian en- 
gineer S. O. B. Petersen. It was during 
investigation of possible copper deposits 
in Arctic Canada that Petersen got the 
idea that on the other side of Baffin Bay 
there might be considerable mineral 
wealth. The Greenland management is 
now carrying on further investigations 
with the assistance of the discoverer of 
the marble deposits. 

The sculptor Niels Hansen, in utilizing 
the marble for a bust of Bishop Monrad, 
declared that he had never worked with 
a better material than this Greenland 
product. 
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A Travelogue of Sweden 

Sweden, Land of the Vikings, is the 
title of a new and attractive motion pic- 
ture travelogue in natural color, photo- 
graphed and produced by John W. Boyle, 
with a microphonic talk by Wilfred Lucas, 
The pictures of town, country, and peo- 
ple, on shipboard and shore, are all pleas- 
ing, with beautiful color and fine sunlight 
effects. The screen journey begins on 
board a Swedish liner with views of deck 
sports and other attractive features. Géte- 
borg and its environs are shown, and a 
trip through the Géta Canal takes us to 
Stockholm, charmingly presented. There 
are side trips to Dalecarlia with its tradi- 
tional midsummer celebration, and the his- 
toric island of Gotland, timed to include 
an historical pageant. 


Garbo as Queen Christina 


The daughter of Gustavus Adolphus 
was one of the enigmatic characters of 
history. Few of us will pretend to have 
unraveled her moods and motives. But 
after seeing Greta Garbo in her new film, 
Queen Christina, we at least come away 
with a lively sense of what she was not. 

The Queen is pictured as very youth- 
ful, a madcap boy awakens to 
womanhood through love. On one of her 
wild escapades she takes refuge in an inn 


who 


and there encounters the new Spanish 
ambassador Don Antonio who has also 
been driven to shelter by the snowstorm. 
Actually Don Antonio Pimentel helped 
Christina to arrange her abdication and 
departure—not in the capacity of a lover, 
but as the representative of a Catholic 
power, for Christina was already in secret 
a Catholic. Of course gossip was occa- 
sioned by her meetings with him, as by 
every movement she made. 

In the screen story by Salka Viertel and 
Margaret P. Levino this episode is made 
the leading feature. Christina’s love is 
made the reason for her renouncing the 
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throne, and the two are about to embark 
together when Don Antonio is mortally 
wounded in a duel with Magnus De la 
Gardie. He dies just as the boat sails 
out of the harbor. 

The Queen’s story and personality have 
been simplified and prettified for pur- 
poses of the screen. The play is well 
written, and the pictures are beautiful. 
Critics claim that artistically Garbo has 
here attained a higher level than ever be- 
fore. If one can forget the far more in- 
teresting and complex reality, the film 
may be seen with much enjoyment. But 
it is not Christina. 


The Little Country Theater 

The Little Country Theater, North 
Dakota State College, Fargo, celebrated 
the twentieth anniversary of its founding 
on February 10, 11, and 12. The theater 
owes its inception and its influential career 
as a dramatic laboratory and social center 
to Alfred G. Arvold, professor of oratory 
and director of drama at the school, and 
author of The Little Country Theater. 
Through his encouragement and example 
a great impetus has been given to amateur 
plays throughout the State, until now 
there is hardly a schoolhouse built with- 
out some theatrical equipment. 

As part of the anniversary program a 
scene from Peer Gynt was played, an 
Ibsen room was dedicated, and a Peer 
Gynt stained glass window unveiled. 


The Swedes in Our Early History 

Mr. C. Hale Sipe, of Butler, Pennsyl- 
vania, an attorney and writer on local 
historical subjects, has set himself the 
goal of making Pennsylvania’s early his- 
tory known. He claims that there was as 
much romance in Pennsylvania as in Vir- 
ginia or Massachusetts and that “America 
came out of Pennsylvania” more than out 
of any other colony. 

His work is of interest to us because 
he particularly stresses the part played 
by the early Swedish settlers on the Dela- 
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ware. They were the first, he says, both 
to keep the peace with the Indians and to 
practise religious toleration. While every 
school child in Pennsylvania knows the 
name of the Mayflower, few have heard 
of the Kalmar Nyckel, and while Miles 
Standish and Captain John Smith are 
familiar to everybody, few know the name 
of Johan Printz. Mr. Sipe is making a 
special effort to reach the school children 
in Pennsylvania. 


A Donation to Swedish Riding 

Mr. E. Manville, father of Countess 
Bernadotte, has donated $10,000 to the 
Association of Swedish Riding Clubs. The 
brilliant victory won by Swedish riders at 
the Horse Show in New York was in part 
due to an earlier gift from Mr. Manville, 
who had financed the purchase of three of 
the prize-winning horses. The result was 
naturally a pleasure to Mr. Manville and 
moved him to make an additional donation 
to the cause of Swedish riding. 


An Active Scandinavian Club 

The Scandinavian Club of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, which was mentioned in 
the Winter Number of the Review, is not 
confining itself to Scandinavian things. It 
is sponsoring a season of plays by a reper- 
tory company of young enthusiasts at In- 
ternational House. The first of these pro- 
ductions was Hamlet with a decidedly 
Danish setting, the second was St. John 
Ervine’s The First Mrs. Fraser. In March 
the club will sponsor a production of 
Hauptmann’s The Weavers. 

At a meeting of the Club on January 26 
Professor Chester N. Gould spoke on 
C. J. L. Almkvist. For the next meeting 
an Icelandic program was scheduled. The 
president of the club for the last- three 
years has been Mr. Erik Wahlgren. The 
secretary is Miss Kirsten Robert. 
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At the Opera 

The Norwegian soprano, Kaja Eide 
Norena, who was engaged by the Metro- 
politan Opera in New York last season, 
made a notable appearance as Marguerite 
in Gounod’s Faust this season. The New 
York Times critic wrote that “Madame 
Norena, who has imbibed the Paris tradi- 
tions, sings Marguerite with simplicity 
and quiet dignity. Her voice has a sym- 
pathetic quality well suited to the role; in 
the ballad ‘Le Roi de Thule’ she sang with 
stirring directness.” 

Madame Norena gave a concert in 
Town Hall February 14 at which one part 
of the program consisted of Norwegian 
songs by Agathe Gréndahl and Grieg. 


Swedish in Minneapolis Schools 
An entertainment given at the South 


High School, Minneapolis, December 30, 
was an excellent demonstration of the 
place which Swedish holds in the pub- 
lic school system of Minneapolis. The 
program, which consisted of singing, 
declamation, and folk dancing, was given 
entirely by the students. 

There are four high schools where 
Swedish is a regular part of the curricu- 
lum, with a total number of 466 attending 
the classes. 


Manniche to Visit America 
Peter Manniche, director of the Inter- 


national Peoples College in Elsinore, 
which he has described in the Review, is 
expected to arrive in the United States in 
April. He will come here by way of 
Japan, China, and India. Mr. Manniche 
will lecture on the Danish Folk High 
Schools, the development of the farming 
country in Denmark, and the Interna- 
tional Peoples College. He will be the 
guest of young American men and women 
who have attended or visited his college 
in Elsinore. 

Information about Mr. Manniche’s tour 
may be obtained from Mr. Webster Bow- 
ers, American Peoples College in Europe, 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A Swedish Book on America 
A Swedish countess, Maud von Rosen, 


has written a book about the United 
States, called We Look at America, and it 
was a best seller in the Swedish Christmas 
trade. She is also a sculptress, and a few 
years ago had an exhibition in New York. 
Her husband was then the Swedish mili- 
tary attaché in Washington, and last year 
he was captain of the Swedish Army 
Team, which carried away the interna- 
tional trophy in the Horse Show at the 
Madison Square Garden in New York. 


To Carry on Nordenskidéld’s Work 

For a study of the Choco Indians, in 
northwestern Colombia, Henry Wassen, 
as assistant curator at the Gothenburg 
Museum, received a scholarship of 2,000 
kronor from the Lars Hierta Fund. He in- 
tends to carry on the work of the late 
Professor Erland Nordenskiéld, whe 
was one of the world’s most noted 
Americanists. 


Holiday Course for 
Foreigners in Copenhagen 

The Seventh Annual Holiday Course 
for foreign students will be given in Co- 
penhagen in the month of August. On the 
executive committee are names of mem- 
bers of the Government and of the faculty 
of the University. The director is Miss 
Ingeborg Stemann. 

Classes are given in elementary and ad- 
vanced Danish, the former including an 
English-speaking group. There are de- 
scriptive lectures on Denmark and Green- 
land, lectures on the great names of 
Danish literature and art such as Hans 
Christian Andersen, Grundtvig, Kierke- 
gaard, and Thorvaldsen, as well as on 
modern educational, social, and industrial 
developments. 

Opportunity is also given for various 
shorter or longer sightseeing expeditions 
under expert guidance and at low prices. 

Information can be secured either from 
Feriekursus, Frederiksholms Kanal 26, 
Copenhagen, or from the American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation, New York. 
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The Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the Foundation was held on 
Saturday, February 3, at 116 East 64th 
Street, New York City. There was a 
luncheon preceding the meeting at which 
the guests were the Consul General of 


Sweden, Mr. Gustav Weidel, and the Con- 
sul General of Denmark, Mr. Georg Bech. 
The reports of the President, Secretary, 
and Treasurer were presented at the meet- 
ing. The Secretary was directed to cast 
one vote for the officers for the year 1934, 
who remain the same as in the previous 
year with the exception of Mr. Hans 
Christian Sonne elected Treasurer in the 
place of Mr. H. Esk Moller, deceased. 
The election of the Hon. John Dyneley 
Prince as a Life Trustee of the Founda- 
tion was announced at the meeting. Mr. 
Prince is former Minister to Denmark 
and Jugoslavia and is professor of Sla- 
vonic languages at Columbia University. 


Fellows of the Foundation 

Mr. Johan Holger Ihre, Fellow of the 
loundation from Sweden, who had been 
studying at the Columbia Business School 
and with the S.K.F. Industries, returned 
home in December. 

Mr. Harald Romanus, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden and instructor 


at the Royal Institute of Technology in 
Stockholm, arrived in New York on Janu- 
ary 25. Dr. Romanus has entered the Har- 
vard Engineering School for the second 
term of the present academic year. 

Miss Helen Natvig, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Norway, is studying 
American hotel management at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria in New York. 

Mr. Cato Hambro, son of the former 
President of the Norwegian Storthing, 
has been appointed an Industrial Fellow 
of the Foundation and will enter the stu- 
dent banking course at the Bankers Trust 
Company in New York on September 1. 
Mr. Hambro is at present employed in 
Hambro’s Bank in London. 


The New Book 

The book published by the Foundation 
for 1933 was unavoidably delayed and 
was only recently mailed to our Life and 
Sustaining Associates. The book is 
Romance in Iceland by Miss Margaret 
Schlauch. Miss Schlauch, who is an in- 
structor at New York University, pre- 
pared a new translation of the Saga of the 
Volsungs which was published by the 
Foundation two years ago. Romance in 
Iceland is an important work in a little 
known field. It deals with the origin of 
many of the less famous sagas and par- 
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ticularly with the so-called “lying sagas.” 
It will be invaluable to all who are inter- 
ested in saga literature and to students in 
this field. It is the first book published by 
the Princeton University Press for the 
Foundation. 


A Chapter Organized 
at Augustana College 


During the visit of the editor of the 
Review to Augustana College in Rock 
Island last October a plan for the forma- 
tion of a chapter of the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation was proposed by Pres- 
ident Andreen. Evidently the time was 
ripe for such an organization, for on 
November 10 the chapter was launched 
with a large membership and much 
enthusiasm. 

Dean Conrad Bergendoff spoke on 
“Sweden Old and New,” and a musical 
program was given. Dean Arthur Wald 
then reviewed the history and purpose of 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation 
and offered specific suggestions concern- 
ing projects which the local chapter might 
sponsor in harmony with the aims and 
traditions of the Foundation. He 
nounced that twelve pictures used in the 
Swedish building at the Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition in Chicago had been 
donated to Augustana College and that 
they would form the beginning of an art 
center. 


an- 


He mentioned that a course in 
Scandinavian culture would be given at 
the college and would be open to the pub- 
lic. He suggested that the chapter could 
cooperate with the Art Association and the 
Augustana Historical Society in their 
work for the college museum and archives. 

Dean Wald was elected president and 
Professor Fritiof Fryxell secretary of the 
newly formed chapter. 

The second meeting of the chapter was 
held on February 9, when the charter was 
presented. Dean Alfred J. Pearson of 
Drake University spoke on his impres- 
sions of Finland where he served as 
United States Minister. 
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The New York Chapter 

The annual Christmas party of the New 
York Chapter was held at the Hotel Plaza 
on the evening of December 15. Enter- 
tainment was furnished by Scandinavian 
folk dances and music, and the hostesses 
of the evening, Mrs. Walter M. Weil and 
Mrs. Charles K. Johansen, had prepared 
a large Christmas tree and Christmas dec- 
orations. The Fellows of the Foundation 
were the guests of the evening . 

At the meeting on January 19 a charm- 
ing musical program was given by Miss 
Agnes Forde, soprano, with Miss Gladys 
Grindeland as accompanist. Miss Forde, 
who was dressed in Norwegian national 
costume, sang a group of Norwegian songs 
including several little known folk songs 
which delighted her hearers. The host- 
esses of the evening were Mrs. John S. 
DeBrun and Mrs. Carl H. Pearson. 

On February 16 a Valentine party was 


given, the hostesses being Mrs. Ivar 
Ekholm and Mrs. Harold W. Rambusch. 


In Boston 


The American-Scandinavian Forum has 
kept up its regular monthly meetings at 
Phillips Brooks House, Harvard Univer- 
sity, during the winter. At the meeting on 
February 2, the speaker was Mr. Willis J. 
Abbott, contributing editor of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, who spoke on 


“Impressions from the Scandinavian 


Countries.” 


In Worcester 


The Odin Club, the Worcester Chapter 
of the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion, gave a dinner at Bicknell Manor, 
December 7, to honor Mr. George N. 
Jeppson on the occasion of the King of 
Sweden having made him a Knight of the 
North Star. The order was conferred on 
Mr. Jeppson in behalf of the King by the 
Swedish vice-consul at Boston, Mr. Emi! 
O. J. Danielsen. Mr. G. Adolph Johnson, 


“president of the Odin Club, presided. 
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Lecture on Swedish Sculpture 

Mr. Stanley Casson, a Fellow of New 
College and Reader in Classical Archaeol- 
ogy in Oxford University, delivered a lec- 
ture on modern sculpture at Princeton 
University on January 22. The lecture 
was devoted largely to modern Swedish 
sculpture and was arranged by the Secre- 
tary of the Foundation. 


Lecture on Denmark 

Mr. Neilson Abeel, Secretary of the 
l’oundation, delivered a travel lecture on 
Denmark on the evening of November 14 
at the Riverside Church in New York. He 
illustrated it with moving pictures loaned 
by the Danish Consulate and also showed 
reels of Norway and Sweden loaned by 
the Norwegian Government Railways and 
the Swedish State Railways respectively. 
Swedish Music in Yale University 

A notable collection of Swedish music, 
vocal and instrumental, has recently been 
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Hanna Astrup Larsen, editor of the 
Review, is the daughter of Professor 
Laur. Larsen, first president of Luther 
College in Decorah, Iowa. . . . Marta 
Lindqvist is a member of the staff of 
Svenska Dagbladet where, under the sig- 
nature Quelqu’une, she writes on literary 
and social topics.... A.C. Kaarsen is a 
Copenhagen newspaper man, writing 
chiefly on economic subjects. ... Bjarne 
Aagaard is the author of a large, author- 
itative, and superbly illustrated work, 
Fangst og Forskning i Sydishavet (Hunt- 
ing and Exploring in the Antarctic), two 
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acquired by the School of Music Library, 
Yale University. More than fifty Swedish 
composers are represented, among them 
the well known Sjégren, Hallén, Sten- 
hammer, Alfvén, Rangstrém, Atterberg, 
Natanael Berg, Séderman, and Otto 
Olsson, as well as many other representa- 
tive musicians. We note cantatas, ora- 
torios, orchestral scores, string quartets 
and other chamber music, compositions 
for the piano, violin, and voice; and they 
are all publications of Musikaliska Konst- 
foreningen, Stockholm. The collection also 
contains a half-dozen important volumes 
on Swedish music, and the quarterly pub- 
lication, Svensk Tidskrift for Musik- 
forskning, from 1919 to 1932 inclusive. 
The task of selecting the music was 
performed by Miss Svea M. Anderson, a 
Fellow of the Foundation to Sweden to 
study music in 1925-26. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


volumes of which have appeared, while a 
third is in preparation. He is a shipping 
man living at Stavern, Norway. ... Rob- 
ert Schmidt has been identified with 
leading Copenhagen theaters as actor, in- 
structor, and as a writer on theatrical 
.. Julius Clausen’s reports on 
new books in Denmark are a regular fea- 
ture of the Review. ... Gurli Hertzman- 
Ericson is the representative of the 
Review in Sweden. ... Jasper Alex- 
andersen is one of the younger authors in 
Norway. 


subjects. . 
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Norway Today. Glimpses of Modern Nor- 
way: Its Culture, Scenery and People, Sci- 
ence, Literature and Art, Travel, Sport and 
Exploration, Natural Resources, Trade and 
Industries. In Seventy-six Chapters by 
Leading Authorities. Richly Illustrated with 
448 Photographs. Edited by Karl Fischer. 
Oslo: Sverre Mortensen. 1933. $6.00. 


As the title implies, this book briefly de- 
scribes almost every aspect of present-day 
Norway, and as we read we wish, in almost 
every instance, that the articles could have 
been expanded, but, short as they are, they 
yield a fund of information and, aided by a 
wealth of excellent illustrations, they give a 
good general idea of Norway. 

The sections on the fine arts and the muse- 
ums come in for a fuller treatment than the 
other topics discussed, unless we refer to a 
large division concluding the volume, which is 
devoted to regional descriptions of Norway. 
This as well as the parts preceding it abounds 
in good pictures. 

The table of contents gives the names of the 
authors of each part, qualified authorities in 
their several domains. Norway’s leading pho- 
tographers have furnished the illustrations. 


JUVENILE 


The Norwegian Twins. By Lucy Fitch 
Perkins. Illustrated by the author. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1933. $1.75. 


Mrs. Perkins has added a new volume to the 
score or more of Twin books, the first of 
which, The Dutch Twins, published some fif- 
teen years ago, became very popular and is 
still a favorite with young readers. 

The Norwegian Twins is an entertaining 
story of farm life, and American boys and girls 
will enjoy reading the adventures of Eric and 
Elsa. The author’s illustrations, many of them 
full page, are charming drawings, and portray 
most likable children and grown-ups too. The 
costumes are of the picturesque national peas- 
ant type, now not so often seen except on 
holiday occasions, but this is a story of long 
ago when they were commonly worn. 

I am sorry the author calls the house goblin 
“Tomt,” as he is known in Sweden, instead 
of “Nisse,” the name used in Norway. But she 
has stressed the high value set on bravery and 
the tender age at which a Norwegian child is 
expected to practise this virtue. 








Romance in Iceland 


By MarGaret SCHLAUCH 


An account of the stories traveling 
Icelanders brought home to au- 
diences thirsting for romance— 
romantic tales of chivalry from 
France, voluptuous Oriental ro- 
mances, bits of Celtic fairy lore, 
marvelous tales of Byzantium and 
India, waifs of classical tradition, 
echoes of the Talmud or the life 
of Buddha—all combined with 
native lore of trolls and giants to 
form the “lying sagas.” 

A scholarly study in a fascinating 
field. Price $2.00. 


The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 


116 East 64th Street New York,N.Y. 





Send Y our 1933 Issues 
of the Review 


to us and we will have them bound for you 
in greencloth with gold lettering and the seal 
of the Foundation stamped in gold on the 
side. Cost price, $2.50. 

Title page and Index for 1933 will be sent 
to subscribers upon request. 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
116 East 64th Street, New York 


If you have friends who do not 
know the Review, will you 
not tell them about it? 
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The Saga of The Volsungs 
The Saga of Ragnar Lodbrok 
The Lay of Kraka 


Scandinavian Books 


In the Original Languages and 
in English Translations 


ART BOOKS, MUSIC 


Imported Magazines and Papers 


THE SAGA OF THE VOLSUNGS tells of a 
mythical race of heroes sprung from Odin, who 
filled the world with their fame, until the greatest 
of them all, Sigurd, was slain through the jealousy 
of Brynhild and the treachery of his wife’s kins- 
men. 


THE SAGA OF RAGNAR LODBROK continues 
the line of Volsung heroes through the marriage of 
Ragnar to Sigurd’s daughter, Aslaug. 


THE LAY OF KRAKA is a monologue spoken by 
Ragnar just before his death. 


English translation by Margaret Schlauch. 


Now only $1.50 


(Original Price, $2.50) 


Children’s Picture Books 
Postal Cards, Etc. 


Please order from 


Catalogues Free on Request The 


BONNIERS 
561 Third Avenue New York 


(Corner of 37th Street) 


American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 


116 East 64th Street, New York 


A SURVEY OF SWEDISH ART 
by Cart G. LAuRIN, art critic and author. 


DANISH ART IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
es a es: by EMI, HANNovER, Late Director of the Danish 
Ue A ee ees 

ey Dae Museum of Industrial Art in Copenhagen. 


— | AX MODERN NORWEGIAN ART 
e seal | | ES by Jens Tus, Director of the National Gallery 


n the in Oslo. 


e sent 
INTRODUCTION by Dr. CHRISTIAN BRINTON, author 
EW 4 ' and critic. 


660 pages, frontispiece in color, 375 illustrations, com- 
plete index of artists. Bound in blue cloth. 


8vo. (94x64) 


Published and Sold by 


"Pse AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 
116 East 64th Street, New York City 


Sone Price $8.00 
Sa 
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NORWAY 


Midnight Sun Cruises 


NORTHERN CRUISES IN 1934 


The Swedish-American Line has announced 
two European cruises this year, both leaving 
from New York in the middle of the summer. 
On June 29 the Kungsholm will start on its 
North Cape-Russia cruise, 12,000 miles in 
forty-two days, calling at twenty ports in 
seven different countries during the voyage. 
The first call will be Iceland from whence the 
liner proceeds to North Cape where it will 
arrive just in time for the Midnight Sun to be 
seen in its glory. On the southward cruise 
most of the noteworthy Fjords of Norway will 
be visited with stops at Trondheim, Molde, 
and Bergen before arriving at Oslo. The cruise 
goes on to Copenhagen, Gothenburg, Stock- 
holm, Visby, Helsingfors to Leningrad from 
whence excursions may be made to Moscow, 
and finally to Cherbourg in France, leaving 
there August 2, and arriving in New York 
August 10. 

The Gripsholm will sail from New York on 
its Baltic States-Russia cruise on July 25, the 
first stop being Gothenburg from whence the 
cruise continues to Copenhagen, Visby, Stock- 
holm, Helsingfors, and Leningrad. The dura- 
tion of this cruise is thirty-three days with 
arrival in New York on August 27. Rates are 
very moderate. 

The Stavangerfjord of the Norwegian- 
America Line goes on a North Cape and 
Spitzbergen cruise sailing from Oslo July 21. 
The most important cities of Norway and the 
Fjords on the west coast will be visited during 
the voyage with arrival in Oslo August 6. 
Travelers who intend to go on the cruise may 
sail from New York on the Bergensfjord of 
the same line on July 4 and will have time to 
spend a few days in Oslo before going north 
on the cruise, staying on board the liner at a 
nominal cost per day. 

A de luxe cruise is announced by the Ham- 
burg-American Line’s Reliance leaving New 
York on June 30. This forty-one-day cruise 
includes Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Finland, Russia, England, and Germany, ar- 
riving at Hamburg August 4 and in New York 
about a week later. 

The Cunard Line arranges on the Carinthia 
a North Cape cruise sailing from New York 
on June 26. The liner will call at the usual 


on the 


World’s Largest Pleasure Yacht 


Visits NORTH CAPE and the 
FJORDS—Lapp and Reindeer en- 


‘ampment—Folk dances arranged. 


Number of passengers limited to 200 
all the comforts of a private Yacht 
at moderate cost. 


‘T'wo-weeks cruises start from Har- 
wich in England and Calais in France 
on June 13, June 28 and July 13. 


Three-weeks cruise including visit to 
Spitsbergen and Pack Ice leave July 
28, cruise to Capitals of Northern Ku- 
rope, including Russia, leave Aug. 19. 


For particulars apply: 


B& N LINE 


280 Broadway New York 
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SUNLIT NORWAY CALLS 
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STAVANGERFFORD AT SVARTISEN 


ENJOY 
A VACATION IN NORWAY 


SEE THE 


FAMOUS FJORDS, 
NORTH CAPE and SVALBARD (SPITZBERGEN) 


OUR STEAMER “STAVANGERFJORD” SAILS ON 
THIS CRUISE FROM OSLO JULY 21, RETURNING 
TO OSLO AUGUST 6 


FOR A SHORTER FJORD CRUISE WE RECOMMEND “STAVANGERFJORD” 
FROM OSLO JULY 7 TO SOUTHERN NORWAY (SGRLANDET) AND 
HARDANGERFJORD, RETURNING TO OSLO JULY 16 
SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK: 


“STAVANGERFJORD” “BERGENSFJORD” 
Apr. 11, May 16, June 20 Apr. 25, May 30, July 4 


For Further Information Apply to Nearest Local Agent or Direct to: 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE AGENCY, INC. 
22 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone Bowling Green 9-5570 


Chicago, Ill., 333 N. Michigan Ave. San Francisco, Calif., 120 Market St. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 129 S. 3rd St. Winnipeg, Man., 278 Main St. _ 
Seattle, Wash., 4th and Union Sts. Montreal: Canadian National Steamships 
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ports of the Scandinavian countries, Iceland, 
Finland, Russia, England, and France. The 
cruise is conducted by the Raymond-Whit- 
comb Company of New York and Boston. 

For American travelers who wish to take 
passage from England or France to the Nor- 
wegian Fjords and see the Midnight Sun, a 
number of fortnightly tours during June and 
July have been arranged by the B. & N. Line 
on the magnificent pleasure yacht Stella 
Polaris. The limited number of passengers is 
two hundred which offers the tourists all the 
comforts of a private yacht. Going direct from 
Calais and Harwich to the North Cape the 
yacht continues southward visiting all the 
larger cities and Fjords and returns to Eng- 
land. A three-weeks tour to Spitzbergen and 
the Pack Ice and the capitals of Northern 
Europe leaves England July 28. 

Also the motor yacht Prins Olav of the Nor- 
denfjeldske Steamship Company sails from 
England on biweekly trips to the Norwegian 
Fjords and North Cape during the early part 
of the summer. 

Itineraries for all these cruises may be ob- 
tained from the steamship line offices or any 
travel bureau. C.N. 


EVENTS IN SWEDEN IN 1934 

Several international congresses will be held 
in Sweden in 1934. July 3-7 the International 
Seed Control Congress will meet in Stock- 
holm, to be followed by a conference of Scan- 
dinavian gymnastic instructors at Malma Hed, 
near Malmk6ping, July 8-10. During the same 
month, from the 20th to the 26th, representa- 
tives of the Fifteenth World Congress of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union will 
gather in the capital. In August, from the 4th 
to the 11th, the Twenty-sixth Universal Es- 
peranto Congress will meet, while a Congress 
of the Medical Women’s Association will be 
held from the 8th to the 11th. For the begin- 
ning of September is scheduled a Congress of 
the International Sports Federation. All three 
will meet in Stockholm. 

As usual, the Swedish Fair, the largest an- 
nual industrial exhibition in Scandinavia, is 
planned for Gothenburg, where it has been 
held sixteen times. The date is set for May 26- 
June 3. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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ITS FAME 
IS WORLD-WIDE 


Even in the most remote corners of the globe, 
the name Plaza is a symbol of hotel excellence. 
It is the New York home of important person- 
ages from all parts of Europe and America. 
The Terraced Restaurant shares the traditional 
splendor of the Plaza, while the Palm Room 
is ever popular for Tea. Single rooms from $5, 


Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 
John D. Owen Manager 
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FIFTY-NINTH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 


THE fastest WAY 


TO ENGLAND: FRANCE: GERMANY 


You may arrive at practically any continental destination most 
rapidly by. making the transatlantic trip on the BREMEN or 
EUROPA, collaborating in Lloyd Express with the de luxe 
COLUMBUS and with the Lloyd Cabin Liners BERLIN, 
STUTTGART, STEUBEN, DRESDEN... with a passase for 
every purse in First Class, Cabin Class, Second Class, Tourist 
Class, Third Class ...to England, Ireland. France, Germany. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


57 BROADWAY, N.Y.C. -- OFFICES AND AGENTS EVERYW.‘ERE 
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Direct to 


NORWAY 


(Christiansand and Oslo) 
and 


DENMARK 
(Copenhagen) 


Quick Connections to 


SWEDEN, 
FINLAND, 
RUSSIA, Etc. 


From Copenhagen regular 
Express Trains twice daily. 


to Hamsure (10 hours) COPENHAGEN 


To Bertin (9% hours) 


To Paris (27 hours) METROPOLIS OF SCANDINAVIA 
also regular airplane passenger 
service 


CITY HALL SQUARE 


in 


SAILINGS 


FROM FROM FROM 
COPE NHAGEN OSLO STEAMER NEW YORK 


1934 1934 1934 

... UNITEDSTATES ...Sat. Mar. 3 
Mar. 22...Mar.23... UNITEDSTATES ...Sat.Apr. 7 
Apr. 6...Apr. 7... FREDERIK VIII ...Sat. Apr. 21 
Apr. 26...Apr. 27... UNITED STATES .. .Sat. May 12 
May 11...May 12... FREDERIK VIII ...Sat. May 26 
May 31...June 1... UNITEDSTATES ...Sat. June 16 
June 15...June 16... FREDERIK VIII ...Sat. June 30 
July 5...July 6... UNITEDSTATES .. .Sat. July 21 


July 27...July 28.... FREDERIK VIII ....Sat. Aug. 11 
LARGE, STEADY, COMFORTABLE 
LINERS 


For reservations and information apply to our agents, or 


SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN LINE 


General Offices: Passenger Department, 27 Whitehall Street, New York 


CUMS CANE osc css vawanerccouts 130 N. LaSalle Street San Francisco 582 Market Street 
NEISERIOINE cass nosce'vpans benays 123 S. Third Street Montreal, Canada 969 St. Antoine Street 
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SHIPPING 


SHIPPING NOTES 


NorweEGiIan SHIPOWNER ON 
SussIpies AND EARNINGS 

Speaking before the annual meeting of the Nor- 
wegian Shipowners’ Association, Arthur H. Mathie- 
sen, the president of the association, declared that, 
as a means of defense for national shipping, sub- 
sidies were ineffective. In the long run, he insisted, 
no industry would be able to exist at the expense of 
others without exercising a detrimental effect on 
the country. On the other hand, he said, it was for 
the association to carry out the resolution adopted 
last summer whereby a substantial sum was to be 
applied to aid shipping companies whose positions 
had been shaken through no faults of their own. 


DanisH TONNAGE IN THE 
Fruir Trapre INCREASING 

Special-type ships with refrigeration in all holds 
have proved a great advantage in the carrying of 
tropical fruits in Danish vessels. The firm J. Lau- 
retzen, of Copenhagen, has six such ships in ser- 
vice, chiefly in the banana trade between Martinique 
and French ports. Two more ships of this type are 
under construction. Each of the eight vessels has a 
loading capacity of over 100,000 cubic feet. The 
Torm Steamship Company has placed an order for 
a Diesel-motor ship in which speed is a big factor 
specially for the transportation of fruit. 


SwepEN Is FourrH AmonGst 
THe Wortp’s SHIPBUILDERS 

According to the Swedish-American Trade Jour- 
nal, Sweden now occupies the fourth place among 
the shipbuilding nations of the world. England still 
maintains the lead, followed by France and Japan. 


— 


At the present time, Sweden has fourteen vessels of 
71,400 gross tons under construction, and within 
recent months launched five ships, with an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 22,400 tons. With the exception of 
England, this is the greatest amount of tonnage 
launched within that period in any country. 


Panama Cana Trarric INCREASE 
Inpicates Business IMPROVEMENT 

As an index of an improved world trade, the 
increase in the traffic through the Panama Canal 
showed a gain in 1933 of 11.3 per cent in transits, 8 
per cent in net tonnage, 11 per cent in cargo, and 
5.5 per cent in tolls collected. As compared with 
1932, most of the increase occurred on three trade 
routes: the United States intercoastal, due to heavy 
gains in oil-tanker traffic; that between the United 
States and the Far East, owing to sharp gains in 
American exports of cotton, iron and steel manu- 
factures, and lubricating oil; and the traffic between 
Europe and the west coast of North America, due 
to seasonal movement of products. 


NorweGiIaAn SuHreowNers CLaim 
TAXATION TO BE BuRDENSOME 

The Norwegian Shipowners’ Association, in a re- 
cent communication to the Ministry of Finance, 
makes the claim that the shipping industry of the 
country. paid 1,240,000 kroner more in taxes in the 
fiscal year 1931-32 than it would have had to pay 
had it been rated in accordance with the rules that 
apply to other industries. During the course of 
three years, it is further stated, the Norwegian 
shipping companies have paid more than 3,000,000 
kroner more to the several municipalities than other 
companies on an equal financial footing. 





VADEMECU PM 


MOUTH WASH 


TOOTH PASTE 


The famous Swedish preparations for the care of the mouth and teeth. 


Representatives 


STROHMEYER & ARPE Co. 
13%] Franklin St.. New York, N.Y. 


What The Readers Say: 


“The Review is not excelled in 
quality and lasting worth by a 
single one of the fourteen other 
travel magazines that I list. I re- 
gard it as the ablest edited travel 
magazine published in America 
today.” 


Editor of “Satchel Guide to Europe” 


in U.S.A. 
THE SWEDISH PRODUCE Co. 
687 West Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


What an Advertiser Says: 


“We have been having such splen- 
did results from the advertising we 
have had running continuously in 
the Review that, without solicita- 
tion, we feel bound to tell you what 
a splendid medium your paper is.” 


—New York 
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The -American Route to Northern Europe | 


from NEW YORK direct to 
the COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, 
ts 8 GDYNIA-DANZIG 
with HELSINGFORS and LENINGRAD 





rade 
eavy Four Modern Steamers—All Outside Rooms with Private 
nited Baths or Showers—Attractive Public Rooms—Sports and 
as in Promenade Decks—Excellent Cuisine—Courteous Service 
anu- 
ween abt 
due Sailings from New York 
S.S. SCANPENN Mar.10 S.S.MINNEQUA Apr. 19 
S.S. SAGAPORACK Mar.17. S.S.SCANPENN Apr. 26 
S.S.SCANSTATES Mar.22 S.S.SCANSTATES May 5 
S.S. SCAN YORK Mar.31 S.S.SAGAPORACK May 12 
son S.S. ARGOSY Apr. 7 SS.SCANYORK May 17 
wi S.S. SCANMAIL Apr. 14 S.S.SCANMAIL May 26 
: Pass—ENGER Matt Steamers: S.S. Scanpenn, S.S. Scanmail, S.S. Scanyork, 
f the ie 
ye S.S. Scanstates 
E THIRD CLASS OFF-SEASON RATES 
pay SEASON: Eastbound, September 1 to May 15; Westbound, October 1 to June 30 
that MINIMUM FARES 
e of Booking Points Eastbound Round Trip 
gian COPENHAGEN, Aalborg, Aarhus, Esbjerg, Sonder- 
0.000 borg, Frederikshavn, Odense : $172.00 
’ OSLO, Bergen, Stavanger . 172.cO 
ther GOTHENBURG, Malmo 5 172.00 
ee 5.5 182.00 
G NIA, Danzig ; 172.00 
ee y ___ HELSINGFORS, Abo Hango, Marieh: 3. 188.00 
Y V LENINGRAD s 184.00 
Y) HAMBURG, Bremen 5 169.00 
y) : THIRD CLASS RATES—MAIL STEAMERS 
/} S.S. Sagaporack S.S. Cliffwood S.S. Carplaka 
p S.S. Minnequa S.S, Argosy S.S. City of Fairbury 
rs NO SEASONS—FARES APPLICABLE ALL YEAR ROUND 
Bookina Points Eastbound Round Trip 
COPENHAGEN, Aalborg, Aarhus, Esbjerg, Sonder- 
borg, Frederikshavn, Odense ; $161.00 
OSLO, Bergen, Stavanger 5 161.00 
GOTHENBURG, Malmo 5 161.00 
) H STOCKHOLM j 171.00 
, Hs GDYNIA, Danzig , 164.00 


HELSINGFORS, Abo Hango, Mariehamn 3 177.00 
LENINGRAD ‘ 176.00 
HAMBURG, Bremen ; 161.00 


Send for Our New Descriptive Booklet 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
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SWEDEN...today 


Stockholm, **The Queen of the Baltic’’ 


WEEPING north along the Baltic 

a thousand miles to the region of 
Sunlit Nights, Sweden offers an un- 
equalled variety of summer joys. The 
glorious beaches of the South, the 
beautiful inland waterways and lakes, 
the historic castles and the colorful 
native costumes greet the visitor with 
unceasing charm. 

Only eight delightful days from 
New York in the Swedish American 
Liners—quick service from England 
by water and air, fast trains and air 
liners from London, Paris and Berlin. 

Sweden is loved by those who have 
been there. Enjoy this summer in 
Sweden where the dollar has not de- 
preciated in value. 


To serve the increasing American 
interest in Sweden, we have pre- 
pared delightful journeys, com- 
plete in travel detail, including 
all Scandinavian countries. 

We will be glad to send you our new 


‘Lands of Sunlit Nights” 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU 


551 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. A.S. NEW YORK 


———$— eum i __ 


(Continued from page 90) 

A number of interesting national festivals 
and celebrations are also planned. In May 
two ancient Swedish cities will observe anni- 
versaries of their founding: Karlstad, the cap- 
ital of Varmland, which in 1934 is 350 years 
old, and Jénképing, in Smaland, which will 
reach the age of 650 years. 

At Vadstena, on Lake Vattern, will be ob- 
served on July 26 the anniversary of the death 
of Saint Birgitta. Evensong will be sung in 
the ancient abbey church, in which the remains 
of the saint are interred. During the same 
month the historic birthplace of Carl von 
Linné, Sweden’s great botanist, will be opened 
for the first time as a museum. It is called 
Rashult, and is located near Stenbrohult, in 
Smaland. Another great Swede will be hon- 
ored on July 26: Carl Michael Bellman, who 
died in 1795. He was the poet laureate of 
Stockholm and composed his own music to his 
poems. The celebrants will meet at his bust, in 
the Djurgarden Park, in Stockholm, where 
students’ choral clubs will sing. 

Toward the end of May the Royal Opera in 
Stockholm will end its winter season, to re- 
sume its programs in the beginning of August. 
Many classical Swedish and foreign works are 
sung and directed by native conductors or 
visiting masters from abroad. The opera has 
long had a high reputation. The Stockholm 
Symphony Orchestra of eighty-five players 
also will give regular concerts. On certain 
days in the summer a religious pageant with 
music will be staged among the ancient chureh 
ruins in Visby, on the island of Gotland, in 
the Baltic Sea. 

Also in the field of sports Sweden will be 
an international center this summer. Thus in 
July and September international outboard 
motorboat races will be held in Stockholm, and 
in August an International Summer Grand 
Prix Motor Race is planned. During the same 
month International Pentathlon Contests for 
officers from any countries having previously 
taken part in these events at Olympic Games 
are scheduled at the Stockholm Stadium. At 
Sandhamn, Stockholm’s yachting capital, in 
the outer archipelago, and at Gothenburg, 
international gold cup yacht races wil! be 
held in July and August. 
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TRADE NOTES 

Live Stock IMPROVEMENT 
NOTICEABLE IN SWEDEN 

Due largely to the financial support of the well 
known Swedish banker, K. A. Wallenberg, the 
Animal Breeding Institute of Sweden, organized in 
1928, is showing big results in the matter of both 
sheep and pig-raising. The headquarters of the In- 
stitute are at Tumba, where the estate of Viad 
centers the activities of those directly interested in 
the plan for better animal stock. Mr. Wallenberg’s 
contribution of 600,000 kronor has been supple- 
mented by an annual guaranty of 130,000 kronor for 
running expenses during a period of ten years. 





Norwecian Prorit-SHARING 
Wuatine Expepirion 

Under the leadership of Captain Andresen, sev- 
enty-nine Norwegians have invested in a profit- 
sharing whaling company which has left Sande- 
fjord for the sea off the Chilean coast to be gone 
several years. The men engaged in this whaling 
expedition are many of them unemployed seamen. 
The whaling ship, the Presidente Allesandri, is 
sailing under the Chilean flag. The floating factory 
will be accompanied by two smaller whale-cate hers. 
The oil produced is to be sold in Chile. 





PronIBiTion REPEAL AN 
ADVANTAGE TO VirGIn IsLanps 

With the repeal of prohibition in the United 
States, it is expected that the rum industry of the 
Vi irgin Islands will once more be established on a 
paying basis. The local government has announced 
its intention to guarantee the high quality of the 


0 100 500 


Tn i | 
TTT 





Santa Cruz rum. Both as regards imports and ex- 

ports .there has been a considerable improvement | 

throughout the islands, and shipping activity at the 
port of St. Thomas has been benefited through the 

devaluation of the dollar. 





Restriction oF Danisu Imports 
TurovucH Excuance Controt ContINvEs 

The existing system of restriction of imports 
through exchange control in Denmark is to continue 
during 1934, with certain changes, a number of 
formerly exempt products having been added to the 
list, while others have been removed from the ex- 
change control. Among the products subject to con- 
trol, not formerly listed, are coffee, tea, rice, hides, 
skins, and certain fertilizers. 





CANADA AS THE WorLD’s 
Larcest Exporter oF WHEAT 

During the crop year of 1932-33 Canada’s share 
in the export of wheat amounted to 42.2 per cent 
of the total, and Australia came next with 25.5 per 
cent. The Argentine Republic stood third, 20.3 per 
cent, wh‘ > the United States could only show 4.9 





per ce ‘e total export for all countries was 
616,0' hels. 
ANNOUN: »BY NORWEGIAN 


State Coa NCIL 

In order to rry out the commercial treaty with 
Great Britain the Norwegian State Coal Council 
announces that no coke, coal, or cinders must be 
imported without a special license issued by the 
Council. It is stated that there is a substantial 
margin between the total imports and the 70 per 
cent provided for by the agreement. 
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FRIDTJOF NANSEN 












Jon Sérensen knew Nansen personally and has entered into the various phases of his life 
with the comprehension born of perfect sympathy and ardent admiration. He has had access to 
hitherto unpublished letters and diaries. He has had the cooperation of Nansen’s family and 
closest friends, but above all he has known how to let Nansen speak for himself, in his own 

| words and through his own actions. 


_ The Saga of Fridtjof Nansen therefore is the only full and authoritative life of Nansen, and 
is likely to remain the definitive biography of the man whose figure looms ever greater as time 
passes, 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


Bank Director WALLENBERG 
on CONTINENTAL FINANCES 

Returning from a tour of the continental coun- 
tries, Jacob Wallenberg, the noted Swedish banker, 
in an interview with Svenska Dagbladet of Stock- 
holm, declared that the financial problems con- 
fronting the various nations of Europe had many 
points in common. The constantly dwindling ex- 
port market of Germany, he said, had affected the 
internal situation, with the result that some kind 
of governmental subsidy might be expected as an 
aid to trade. France was in a similar position, al- 
though its foreign trade had not the disadvantages 
of Germany in its relation to American importa- 
tions. Mr. Wallenberg found that Swedish indus- 
trial products had won for themselves a reputation 
abroad for exceptional quality and workmanship. 
Denmark Gets Ponisi 
Duty Concessions 

By a recent resolution of the Polish Council of 
Ministers, a number of Danish products will be 
given preferential rates when imported into that 
country. This is in accordance with the most fav- 
ored nation treaty regulations, and is with a view 
to stimulating reciprocal trade. The agreement 
will also benefit Greenland, since cryolite, which is 
found there in such large quantities, is included 
among the products receiving preferential con- 
sideration. 


NorweGiaAn GoverNMENT 
INCREASED FoR 1934-35 

The Norwegian byvdget submitted to the Stor- 
thing shows a total of 397,000,000 kroner as against 
374,000,000 kroner for the fiscal year 1933-34. The 
increase in the budget is due to extraordinary ap- 
propriations for the purpose of improving the State 
railways and telegraph service, at a cost of 
10,700,000 kroner, and the cultivation of new farms 
to which has been allotted a little more than 
11,000,000 kroner. 

On the revenue side of the budget the tax on 
property and income is less by 6,000,000 kroner 
and the customs revenue is placed at 98,700,000 
kroner, as compared with 102,800,000 kroner in the 
preceding fiscal year. An appropriation of 4,400,000 
kroner is proposed to make possible a reduction in 
the rate of interest charged on loans granted by 
banks guaranteed by the State, such as the State 
Mortgage Bank, the Small Holdings Bank, and the 
Fisheries Bank. 


P upGt 


Oxpest AMERICAN Bank OBSERVES 
Ont Hunprep and FirtietH ANNIVERSARY 

The Bank of New York and Trust Company, the 
oldest bank in the United States, which recently ob- 
served its one hundred and fiftieth anniversary had 


for its first president Major General Alexander 
McDougall. One of the founders and directors was 
Alexander Hamilton. In 1786, Isaac Roosevelt was 
elected the president of the bank, and the great- 
grandfather of President Roosevelt represented 
the City of New York in the convention which met 
at Kingston in 1777 to form a constitution of this 
State. He was also a member of the New York 
Convention which assembled in Poughkeepsie in 


FINANCIAL 


1786 to deliberate on the Constitution of the 
United States. Mr. Roosevelt’s business was that 
of a sugar refiner. The Bank of New York then 
occupied the old Walton House. Mr. Roosevelt's 
sugar refinery was just opposite, at 159 Queen 
Street, what is now Pearl Street. Edwin G. Mer- 
rill is the chairman of the present board of diree- 
tors of the Bank of New York and Trust Company. 


Two Leapinc Danisn Banks 
INcREASE THEIR Net SURPLUSES 
In the reports of the Landmandsbank and the 
Handelsbank, both of Copenhagen, for the pat 
business year, the surplus in each instance is sta‘e1 
as a little more than ten million kroner. The Land- 
mandsbank increased its surplus by 1,700,009 
kroner, and stockholders were given 7 per cent in 
dividends. Two years ago the bank passed its divi- 
dend. The amount set aside for taxes was 1,600,909 
kroner against 700,000 kroner the previous year. 
Stockholders in the Handelsbank also rece’ved 
7 per cent in dividends. The surplus was 2,500,000 
kroner greater than for the year before. 


Britisn Jornt-Stock CoMPANY 
Buys NorweGian WHaAtinG FLeer 

A financial transaction involving the expendi- 
ture of £325,000,000 embraces the sale of seven 
ships of the Vestfold Whaling Company of Nor- 
way to a British joint-stock company. The sale also 
includes the factory ship Vestfold. The new con- 
pany announces that it has obtained a_ trading 
credit of £60,000. It will be registered in London. 
After the transaction is completed, the Vestfold 
Whaling Company will consist of the motor 
tanker Norfold, the whaler A. W. Sdérlie,. 100,000 
shares in the Vestfold Whaling Company, Ltd, 
and 900,000 kroner in cash. 


SwepisH Banxs SuHow INCREASED 
Deposits 1n Recent Montus 

With total deposits of nearly 4,000,000,000 kro- 
nor at the beginning of 1934 the banks of Sweden 
have gradually increased their deposits, while at 
the same time there has been a decrease in loans. 
Of the cash reserves, amounting to 333,000,000 
kronor, the bulk is in the form of liquid credit on 
current account with the Riksbank. A more than 
usually heavy holding of bonds is mostly converti- 
ble into liquid cash. 


Unrrep Srates Crass I Rariroaps 
Suow Bic GaIn 

The Bureau of Railway Economics reports that 
in a recent month the net operating income of 
Class I railroads showed an increase in earnings 
of $13,585,080 over the same month one year ago. 
Fintanp GreaTtTLy Restricts 
IMPORTATIONS FROM GERMANY 

A Finnish government decree prohibits the im- 
portation into that country of a long list of Ger- 
man goods, including practically all food products, 
textile raw materials, and certain manufactures, 
furs, vehicles, and various other articles. This re- 
striction is the direct result of the denunciation 
of the Finnish-German most favored nation com- 
mercial treaty of June 1926, and supplementary 


agreements. Jutius Moritzes 
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